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Radar works magic 
in slowing speeders... 


The Electro-Matic® Model S-2 Radar Speed plaints of neighborhood speeding * Either one 
Meter operated by law enforcement officers man or two-man usage of the Speed Meter can 
provides a safe, positive means of detecting and be employed. FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE 
controlling speeders. Violators soon discover the FOR BULLETIN R-102. 

magic of radar equipment accurately indicates Tit hae == $y 

their excessive speed to the police-operator. 
Enforcement officials find many advantages in 
using the Speed Meter: Checks far more vehicles 
than a cruiser car * Eliminates hazards to 
pursuing officers and to motorists * Effective 


day and night and in all weather * Psychologi- 





cal deterrent to would-be speeders * Portable 


for spot checking * Ideal for investigating com- 
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On The Cover is Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia photographed 
with his Chicago Police escort when he recently visited that city. The 
Emperor was an interested observer of maneuvers of the police motor- 
cade as well as of the parade in his honor. His Majesty expressed 
admiration for the Chicago Police Department and its Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycles. See Page 18 for story of the Emperor’s purchase of 22 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. 
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[ACP ENFORCEMENT 
AWARD CEREMONIES 


As this issue of The Police Chief went to press 
nearly all of the 1953 IACP Traffic Law En- 
forcement Awards had been presented in local 
ceremonies. Pictures of the ceremonies are shown 
on these pages. Other presentation ceremony 
pictures will be used in subsequent issues. 

1. Washington, D. C.—IACP Executive Sec- 
retary Leroy E. Wike, Chief Robert V. Murray, 
and Commissioner Spencer. 

2. Rhode Island—Maj. Harrie C. Gill, Col. 
Russell A. Snook, superintendent, New Jersey 
State Police (representing IACP), Col. John T. 
Sheehan, and Lt. William F. Leahy, Jr. 

3. Dallas, Tex.—IACP President Car] F. Hans- 
son, chief of Dallas, and Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., 
director of the Texas Department of Public Safe- 
ty, (representing IACP). 

4, Miami, Fla.—Col. H. N. Kirkman, director, 
Florida Department of Public Safety, (represent- 
ing IACP), and Chief Walter E. Headley. 

5. San Francisco, Calif.—Traffic Director Ot- 
to Meyer, Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, Califor- 
nia Highway Patrol (representing IACP), and 
Chief Michael Gaffey. 

6. Mississippi—Lt. L. V. Warren, Rex I. 
Brown, Mississippi Safety Council, J. D. Hill, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Governor Hugh L. White, 
Col. T. B. Birdsong, Col. L. B. Sullivan, Director, 
Alabama Department of Public Safety, (repre- 
senting IACP), and Officer H. G. Gilmore. 

7. Oakland, Calif—Commissioner B. R. Cald- 
well, California Highway Patrol (representing 
IACP), Chief Lester J. Divine, and Mayor Clif- 
ford E. Rishell. (Photo courtesy Oakland Tri- 
bune). 

8. California—IACP Past President Charles 
W. Dullea, Governor Goodwin J. Knight, and 
Commissioner B. R. Caldwell. 

9. Phoenix, Ariz.—Chief Charles P. Thomas, 
Chief Don J. Hays, Tucson, Ariz. (representing 
IACP), Traffic Capt. Haskell Welch, and Mayor 
Frank G. Murphy. 

10. Virginia—Col. Elmer F. Munshower, super- 
intendent, Maryland State Police (representing 
IACP), and Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr. 

11. Ohio—Patrol Executive Officer J. W. 
Krichbaum, Col. George Mingle, and Francis J. 
McCabe, liaison officer, IACP State and Provin- 
cial Section. 

12. Massachusetts—Father James E. Dunford, 
State Police chaplain, Commissioner Otis M. 
Whitney, S/Sgt. Thomas D. Murphy, Francis J. 
McCabe (representing IACP), and Maj. Edward 
L. McGinley. 

13. Winnetka, Ill.—Village Manager C. R. Mil- 
ler, Lew E. Wallace, National Safety Council, 
Village President Carl S. Lloyd, Chief. George A. 
Otlewis, Chicago Park District Police (represent- 
ing IACP), and Chief D. R. Derning. 
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(Editor’s Note: At request of Chief Robert V. 
Murray, Inspector Winfree investigated feasibil- 
ity of adopting a program for recruiting and 
training Police Cadets or Police Aides in the Met- 
ropolitan Police Department. His report to Chief 
Murray is printed here for the information of 
other police administrators who may be consider- 
ing establishing a cadet system.) 


The police have long been at a disadvantage 
in competing for the services of able and ambi- 
tious young men at the time they first become 
available for regular career employment—after 
first graduating from high school. For many 
this is at 18 or 19 years of age, while the police 
minimum is 21 years of age. 


As a result many excellent police prospects are 
lost because they go into business or industry and 
become so well adjusted there they are not in- 
clined to start over again at the bottom of the 
police ladder. A few of those who do come seek- 
ing the permanency and the security of police 
service at a much later date are the misfits and 
rejects who have found it difficult to adjust to 
any employment situation. The elimination of 
this type of person, both before and after ap- 
pointment, is a costly and painful process. 


The police cadet plan, now well established in 
England, has attracted the attention of American 
police administrators as a possible solution. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, now has such a system, and 
it is under consideration in several other cities, 
including Detroit, Kansas City, Pasadena and 
New York. 

The Proposed Program 


The organization of police cadets or aides con- 
sists of selecting two or three candidates from 
the graduating class of each high school in the 
Metropolitan area. The selection would be made 
after the candidate has expressed his desire to 
make police work his career, and, although the 
candidate is only 18 year of age, he must meet 
all the other requirements for a policeman. 


A candidate would be recommended by the 
principal of his school in conjunction with an 
official of the police force, upon his graduation 
from high school. He would be selected after 
having passed a rigid physical examination, to 
be given by the Board of Police and Fire Sur- 
geons, and a careful investigation into his char- 
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Report Ou Tuvestigatiou 
Of Police Cadet Program 
For Warhiugiou, D. Z. 


By Archie M. Winfree, Inspector 


Director of Police Training 
Metropolitan Police Department 


Washington, D. C. 


acter, background and scholastic record. He would 
then be required to pass the regular police written 
examination given by the United States Civil 
Service Commission. 

The successful candidate would then be ap- 
pointed or employed in a temporary civilian sta- 
tus, but would be subject to all the rules, regula- 
tions and orders of the police department, insofar 
as applicable, until he completed an apprentice- 
ship of approximately three years. If at any 
time during such employment his work or his at- 
titude toward his work fails to meet with the 
approval of his supervising officer, or should 
he fail in any of the physical examinations or 
prescribed courses of instruction, he may be drop- 
ped from the rolls of the department. 

Assignments would be rotated from one unit 
of the department to another, such as traffic 
division, detective bureau squads, communications 
and records, and the various precincts, perform- 
ing such duties as could normally be performed 
by civilian employees in order that the cadet may 
learn through experience and to permit evaluation 
of his performance in various work situations. 
Through this apprenticeship training the cadet 
would be prepared for his ultimate police respon- 
sibilities. 

Upon completion of the prescribed period of 
apprenticeship and upon reaching the police min- 
imum entrance age, the cadet would be considered 
for appointment to police rank upon the recom- 
mendation of the Chief of Police and subject to 
approval of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia. 


Cooperation Of Other Agencies 


This program has been discussed with a num- 
ber of the principals of our local high schools 
and representatives of the Board of Education. 
All of them have endorsed such a plan and have 
stated that they would cooperate fully if it is 
adopted. 


We have in the District of Columbia 13 high 
schools, with 13 more in the surrounding area, 
giving us 26 schools from which to select candi- 
dates. Each District high school graduates about 
75 to 100 boys annually. Approximately 40 per 
cent of these graduates do not continue their 
education but seek employment. Thus there is 
a large potential from which to select candidates. 
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ONFUSION after the game ends quickly when 
traffic is directed by Harley-Davidson mounted 
officers. And nothing gets officers to trouble spots 
faster than Harley-Davidson Solo machines! They 
cut through traffic, turn on a dime and squeeze “ 
through narrow openings . . . in short, they are the 
speediest means of law enforcement available. { 
Get the facts from your Harley-Davidson dealer 
today. He has your free copy of the illustrated 
booklet — ‘More Effective Police Power.” Or write 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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The U. 8S. Civil Service Commission has stated 
it would be glad to work out an agreeable ar- 
rangement. It suggests that the department 
select these 18 year old graduates, and, after 
satisfactory physical examination has been made 
and investigation of background, character and 
scholastic record is completed, they would be 
given the regular police written examination. 
Those satisfactorily scoring in the examination 
would then be placed on the police eligible regis- 
ter for subsequent employment by the police de- 
partment. Such employment would be in a tem- 
porary civilian status until satisfactory comple- 
tion of the three-year apprenticeship, after which 
they would be appointed as Privates, Class I. If 
at any time the department found a cadet not 
adaptable or suitable for police work, or was 
unable to pass any physical examination or speci- 
fied course of training, or was unable to perform 
assigned duties, he could be dropped from the 
rolls. 


in a conference with the Board of Police and 
Fire Surgeons, the Board expressed itself as be- 
ing in full accord with such a plan from a medical 
standpoint. Inasmuch as the average entrance 
age of recruits is now 26 years, and this age 
would be reduced to 21 years by the cadet plan, 
the Board felt that sick leave would be materially 
reduced. It was recommended that the selected 
candidates be required to meet all of the physical 
requirements of a policeman and the the mini- 
mum height be raised. 


Since these young men would be on a tempora- 
ry civilian status they would not be entitled to 
medical or clinical care until actually appointed 
as policemen. 


The formulated course of training would be so 
arranged that the selected candidates or aides 
would rotate through the several units of the de- 
partment and rated by the supervising officer of 
each unit on their suitability and working knowl- 
edge of the unit. 


At the end of three years the department would 
have a well informed and well equipped officer 
who would have a more thorough knowledge of 
the city, the organization of the police department 
and the functions of each police unit than the 
average private with eight or ten years of ex- 
perience on the force today. 

One may be as complimentary as possible to 
our present 12-week training course for recruits, 
but we must “pour on” the practical knowledge. 
If this were the kind of instruction that did not 
rub off, we might praise it more highly. Un- 
fortunately, some of it does, but a three-year ap- 
prenticeship training would become a part of the 
new policeman. 
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Problems Presented By The Plan 

The plan entails a number of problems that 
must be solved. 

1. The plan must be sold to the public. Some 
parents might not take to the idea of their young 
sons becoming so closely associated with the 
criminal element which might prove too much 
temptation for them. 

It would seem that such an idea would have 
no more merit than to say he would oppose his 
son working in a bank where large sums of money 
would tempt him to become a thief; or to work 
in a drug store and having narcotics accessible 
would tempt him to become a drug addict. 

2. The personnel of the department must be 
shown the merit in the plan, as they will have 
to supervise the cadets. 

It has been found where this plan has been 
tried that a number of the older policemen are 
not very cooperative in supervising cadets. 

3. Another obstacle to be surmounted is the 
interruption of the cadet’s training by military 
service. In one city where this plan is in force, 
up to two years of credit is allowed for such 
service. 


Recommendations and Conclusions 

This program should be approached with cau- 
tion and foresight. For a number of years our 
vacancies have exceeded 100 annually, due to 
resignations, retirements, deaths and removals. 
It is suggested that 25 or 30 candidates be select- 
ed the first year of the program and that about 
one-half of these be placed in the course in July 
and the balance in November or December. This 
would give the department time to prepare a 
smooth-running training course. 

It is a long range plan, yet it would begin to 
pay dividends at the end of the first six months, 
as some of the experienced policemen now de- 
tailed for clerical work would be relieved for 
street duty. Additional men would be relieved at 
the end of the first year. These experienced 
men would be replaced by cadets who are paid at 
a lower salary rate. 

Wherever this plan has been tried it has work- 
ed to the benefit of the department. 

The first such organization was initiated in 
Linconshire, England, in 1935, and soon spread 
to other cities and countries. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, adopted the plan in 1952. 
Chief John W. Polcyn has stated, ‘It is my firm 
belief that we in Milwaukee are on the right 
track. This program indoctrinates young men 
with law enforcement philosophy at an early age 
and as a result they should develop into efficient 
police officers and eventually some will reach 
the top as efficient police administrators.” 

The plan does not guarantee that every cadet 
will become a policeman. Only those cadets who 
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give indication of probable success in police status 
are retained. Neither does the plan contemplate 
that all future police appointments shall be made 
from the cadet ranks. It is doubtful that any 
plan can or should attempt to supply enough can- 
didates to supplant general recruiting. Any such 
narrow approach would exclude good prospects 
who in their mid-twenties decide to seek admit- 
tance to the police department and would dis- 
courage many high school graduates from con- 
tinuing on to college in preparation for a police 
career. Police cadets can provide a new and 
valuable source for improved police recruiting 
that seeks its candidates wherever they may be 
found. 


The program, however, would give the police 
department the benefit of an average of five 
more years of service from a policeman than it 
now has, due to the lower age at which the cadet 
is sworn in as a policeman. 


Merely meeting the requirements necessary to 
become a policeman is not as likely to make a 
good officer as a candidate who chooses the work 
as a career and is willing to serve a three-year 
apprenticeship. Only too often a department has 
had to take men as recruits because they were. 
seeking employment, rather than a career. 

Because police departments cannot yet hire in 
sufficient number men who have been educated 
for the job, it must be admitted that most recruits 
are raw material and must be laboriously turned 
into police officers. Opinions differ as to how 
much time is required for this process, but even 
with accelerated training programs it is not ac- 
complished in a few weeks. Most experienced 
officers will agree that the time must be meas- 
ured in years. 

The police cadet plan stands as a device for 
tapping a source. of manpower that is presently 
out of reach. If viewed not as a substitute for, 
but rather supplementing, present methods of 
recruiting it appears to be sound. It is simply 
another approach to a familiar objective, the 
selecting and hiring of the best men available 
for police service. 

If this program should receive favorable con- 
sideration for adoption it is recommended that a 
police official visit the cities where the program 
is now in operation for an on-the-spot observa- 
tion of the system in action. This would aid 
greatly in formulating such a program in our de- 
partment. 


After careful study of all the available infor- 
mation on this subject, I am of the opinion such 
a plan would result in improvement in recruiting 
and training, ultimately giving more efficient 
police service to the community. 


I wish to acknowledge the friendly cooperation 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
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lice, from whose headquarters office much of the 
material used in this report was obtained—an 
article by Assistant Chief Robert S. Sears, of the 
Pasadena, Calif., Police Department—and from 
material furnished by Deputy Inspector Raymond 
A. Dahl, of the Milwaukee, Wis., Police Depart- 
ment. 


FBI LABORATORY’S WORK INCREASES 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced 
that 126,518 examinations were conducted in the 
FBI Laboratory during the 1954 fiscal year, an 
increase of 4.5 per cent over the 121,064 exami- 
nations made in the previous 12-month period. 


A total of 112,675 specimens, submitted in 
connection with:26,571 individual requests for 
examinations, were received by the FBI Labora- 
tory in the year, @nhding June 30, 1954. These 
were sent by municipal, county and state law en- 
forcement agencies and by other federal agencies 
in all 48 states, the District of Columbia and 
United States territorial possessions. Eight of 
the requests handled were received from officials 
of foreign nations. 

“The volume of examinations conducted by the 
FBI Laboratory has progressively increased dur- 
ing the past few years,” Mr. Hoover said. ‘This 
fact attests to the increasingly prominent role 
of science in the nation’s fight against crime. 
Through scientific investigative techniques, crim- 
inals who once might have eluded justice are 
now being identified and made to answer for 
their offenses.” 

In furtherance of justice, the services of the 
FBI Laboratory are available to all authorized 
law enforcement agencies for the examination 
of evidence in criminal cases. These examina- 
tions, as well as the court testimony of the FBI 
Laboratory experts who conduct them, are pro- 
vided without charge. 


NEW YORK CHIEFS ELECT 
The 54th annual conference of the New York 
State Association of Chiefs of Police was held 


‘at the Hotel New Yorker in New York City on 


July 29. 

Officers elected for 1954-55 are: president, 
Chief John J. Hergenhan, Armonk; first vice 
president, Chief Edward Curtin, Watertown; 
second vice president, Chief John Kinney, Syra- 
cuse; and third vice president, Captain Fred J. 
Nangle, Kensington Police Department, Great 
Neck. 


Selected to serve two-year terms on the Board 
of Governors were Chief Hamilton Connors of 
East Rochester and Chief John J. Reed, Oswego. 
Executive Secretary of the organization is Ret. 
Chief R. W. Morris, Syracuse. Buffalo was 
named Conference city for 1955. 
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FINGERPRINT MECHANICS 


Fingerprints From Crime Scene to Courtroom 


By Lt. Walter R. Scott, San Diego Police Department. 


“After a study of the text, it should 
be possible for a person totally un- 
familiar with fingerprint work to 
do a creditable job of developing 





and preserving all types of finger- 


a print evidence with considerable 
t 
ast ae 
tt confidence. 
" Casall 
ee Policeman’s Magazine 


“One intriguing feature of this vol- 
ume is the inclusion at the end of 
A each chapter of a ‘self-check’ test.” 


> —Fingerprint and 


Identification Magazine 
464 pages, 170 illus. 
$8.50, postpaid 
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FORENSIC SCIENCE AND 
LABORATORY TECHNICS 


By Ralph F. Turner, Associate Professor, Department of Po- 


lice Administration, Michigan State College. 


‘It contains a wealth of excellent 


practical information, particularly 
= on correlating laboratory evidence 


<— =i 4 with other phases in the investiga- 
gore al tion of a police case. Because of the 
psbor* sound judgment expressed by the 
cae author and his unquestioned ex- 
tensive experience in different 







4 é = : . 
4 phases of police administration, this 
» 2 book is recommended for use by 
| law enforcement agencies.” 
| as —Am. J. Clin. Path. 
uo 267 pages, 109 illus., 


$7.50, postpaid 





TECHNICS FOR THE CRIME INVESTIGATOR 


By William Dienstein, Associate Professor of Criminology, 
Fresno State College. 


“An invaluable source of informa- 
- tion for the seasoned policeman as 
well as the beginner and should be 
in the personal library of every 
criminal investigator. While the 
coverage given throughout’ the 
book is excellent, the chapters on 
Narcotics, Report Writing, The 
Crime Scene, Modus Operandi, Sur- 
veillance, and Fingerprints are out- 








POLICE PLANNING 


By 0. W. Wilscn, Dean, School of Criminology, Univ. Calif. 


“In short, it consists of a set of 
clear and simple instructions for 
employing the best possible meth- 
ods of handling any and all prob- 
lems likely to arise in the many 
and diversified activities of police 
service. The author has left noth- 
ing to chance; he has anticipated 
and provided for all the possible 
requirements of routine and ex- 
ceptional police service. The text 
is nothing short of a_ simplified 





standing.” blueprint for success.” 
Military Police Journal Fingerprint and 
Identification Magazine 
248 pages 
4 502 pages, 3 illus. 
$6.50, postpaid $7.75, postpaid 
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ONE HUNDRED LIVES SAVED 





To commemorate the saving of 100 lives in less 
than eight months in the Governor’s Traffic War, 
100 persons were assembled on the steps of the 
State Capitol in Olympia, Wash., for a safety 
publicity picture. The picture was sent to news- 
papers and television stations throughout the 
state and was widely used. 


THE POLICE YEARBOOK RELEASED 


The Police Yearbook 1954, containing proceed- 
ings of the 60th Annual Conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, held in 
Detroit, Mich., September 13-17, 1953, is now 
off the press and has been mailed to all active, 
associate and sustaining members in good stand- 
ing. 


The 31ll-page, paper bound volume not only 
chronicles law enforcement progress in the past 
year, but is an invaluable source of reference on 
nearly every aspect of police administration and 
procedure. 


Papers, reports and symposiums are included 
in the chapters titled Justice Under Law, Arson, 
Civil Defense, Communications, Cooperation, 
Crime Prevention and Juvenile Delinquency, Po- 
lice Education and Training, Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Public Relations, Traffic Law Enforce- 
ment and Supervision, and State and Provincial 
Law Enforcement. In addition there is record 
of the Conference’s daily proceedings and IACP 
data. 


Members are urged to retain their personal 
copy for year to year reference, and to purchase 
additional copies for use in police training and 
for the departmental library. Copies can be fur- 
nished in any quantity at a price of $3.50. Orders 
should be addressed to the Association, Mills 
Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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NEW AAA PEDESTRIAN MANUAL 


A comprehensive pedestrian manual entitled 
““Model Pedestrian Protection Program” has been 
completed by the traffic engineering and safety 
department of the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. 

The 36-page manual is a guide for city and civic 
officials who are interested in stepping up their 
pedestrian protection activities, giving a step by 
step plan of attack for both the city official and 
the civic leader to follow. 

The manual covers the organizing of the pe- 
destrian support group, the necessary legislation 
or city ordinances, the obtaining of and use of 
the accident records and the information from 
these records. It also contains specific measures 
that should be carried on by a city in its pedes- 
trian protection program through enforcement, 
engineering and public information, how to make 
studies relative to pedestrian needs for enforce- 
ment, pedestrian signals, street lighting and other 
such studies. 

Available through local AAA clubs, the book- 
let lists reference materials available to assist a 
city in improving its traffic safety program. 


TRAFFIC PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 

Single copies of two recent publications are 
available to subscribers to The Police Chief with- 
out cost: 

Field Service, a pamphlet describing a coordi- 
nated program of assistance in traffic supervi- 
sion for city, county, and state governments. 

1953 Uses of Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
a report of the Committee on Tests for Intoxica- 
tion of the National Safety Council. 

The Field Service pamphlet describes the as- 
sistance program available through these cooper- 
ating organizations: Traffic Court Program, 
American Bar Association; Traffic Division of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
and Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 

For single copies of these publications, address 
a card or letter to: IACP Traffic Division, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, Ill. All you have to say 
is “Police Chief—September,” and give your 
name and address. 


NEW LINE OF UNIFORM FABRICS 

A new line of stock dyed uniform serges, ‘‘Met- 
calf 386 P-F,” and “Twist Gabardines” in all 
desired weight has been announced by Metcalf 
Brothers & Co., Inc., 45 East 17th Street, New 
Yoru 3, N.Y. 

Intended for the rigorous wear required by po- 
lice, these two complete lines carry the certifica- 
tion of the U. S. Testing Company, one of Ameri- 
ca’s oldest independent testing laboratories, as to 
strength, durability and shade control. 
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FILING CABINET 


FINGER PRINT TAKING UNIT 


No. 838 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
INCLUDES INK SLAB, ROLLER, 
INK, CARD HOLDER & INK CLEANER 


NAME FILE 
(Cross Reference) 
Accommodates over 
3,000 Cards, 
3x5 or 4x6 


MODUS OPERANDI 
Accommodates over 
3,000 Cards, 
3x5 or 4x6 


FINGER PRINTS 
Accommodates over 
1,000 Cards 8x8 
Adaptable to larger cards 


MASTER ARREST 
RECORDS 


Also adjustable to 8x8 cards 





INDEX GUIDE SETS 
ARE AVAILABLE FOR 
THE VARIOUS FILES 








FINGER PRINT INK 


METAL INK SLAB 
(Attached) 


FINGER PRINT ROLLER 


CARD HOLDER 
(Attached) 


FILE DRAWER LOCK 


Locks all drawers 


STORAGE SPACE 
CLOSET DOOR LOCK 


Independent of the Drawer Lock 


ADJUSTABLE SHELF 


PRICE $9500 


F.0.B. N.Y.C. 





DIMENSIONS: 





27” WIDE X 16” DEEP X 41” HIGH 


SMALL DEPARTMENTS 


SMALL DEPARTMENTS can start a Records and Identifica- 
tion Bureau with just this one compact basic unit and later 
expand with additional files as needed. 


CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS 


CIVIL DEFENSE ORGANIZATIONS will find the Faurot #838 
Unit a very practical and inexpensive piece of equipment. It 
will hold all the records of an average size Civil Defense Group 
in addition to the basic equipment to take finger prints. 


LARGE DEPARTMENTS 


For LARGE DEPARTMENTS it is offered as a compact addi- 
tion for taking finger prints and for filing a reasonable quan- 
tity of various records. It also provides excellent space for 
Latent Finger Print materials as well as for extra cards and 
the usual bureau supplies. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES 


The filing drawers can be adapted to various filing arrange- 
ments in addition to those indicated above, such as for Latent 
Print Records, Permits, Stolen Property and Civil Records, 
Photos, Aliases, Number Jackets, Correspondence, etc. The 
Ink Slab and Card Holder are at proper height for taking 
finger prints. 


FAUROT, Inc. 


JOHN A. DONDERO, President and Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer and Designer of Crime Detection and Identification Equipment. 





LATE FALL COURSES AT INSTITUTE 


“Only by adequate enforcement, ‘intelligent 
traffic supervision, and the full use of all scien- 
tific resources can we solve the problem of con- 
gestion and reduce the death rate on our streets 
and highways,” said Franklin M. Kreml, director 
of the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Ill, in announcing three short 
courses for police and other traffic specialists to 
be offered by the Institute late this fall. 

The three units are: Traffic Law for Police, 
Traffic Control—Devices and Methods for Police, 
and Chemical Tests for Intoxication. 

Beginning Nov. 8 and running to Dec. 18, the 
series is scheduled so that police departments and 
other agencies may send representatives to two 
or three units of instruction with no increase 
in travel costs. 

The first course, Traffic Law for Police, Nov. 
8 to 24, is designed for court officers also, and 
will be concerned with criminal and civil traffic 
laws, the rules of evidence and the laws of arrest, 
the selection of charges, case preparation, and 
the role of the traffic officer in court. 

In addition, the course will cover traffic legis- 
lation and the organization and operation of traf- 
fic courts, as well as the function of violations 
bureaus and the nature of the civil suit. 

It will be taught by Robert L. Donigan, coun- 
sel, Edward C. Fisher, associate counsel, and Ge- 
rald O’Connell, director of training. 

The second course, Traffic Control—Devices 
and Methods for Police, Nov. 29 to Dec. 10, is de- 
signed for police officers who must handle traf- 
fic engineering duties, or who wish to learn the 
best ways and means of traffic control. 

This course will cover traffic engineering prin- 
ciples and techniques, uses and types of signs, 
curb parking and its regulation, accident location 
analysis, pedestrian control, one-way streets, the 
operation of point and intersection control, and 
field surveys. 

It will be taught by George W. Barton, traffic 
engineering consultant, Traffic Institute; Adrian 
Koert, traffic engineer, Associated Consultants, 
Evanston, and Mr. O’Connell. 

The third course, Chemical Tests for Intoxica- 
tion, Dec. 18 to 18, is offered for police, judges, 
and health and medical laboratory technicians, 
and will take up the effects of alcohol and the 
value and legality of chemical tests. 

Students will be shown in the laboratory how 
to conduct blood, breath, and urine tests for de- 
termining intoxication, and how to present the 
results of these tests in court. 

Instructor will be Dr. Clarence W. Muehlberger, 
toxicologist, Michigan Department of Health; Lt. 
Robert F. Borkenstein, chief technician, Indiana 
State Police; Robert G. Schmal, secretary, Com- 
mittee on Tests for Intoxication, National Safety 
Council, and Mr. Donigan. 
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While this issue of The Police Chief is | 
at press, the 61st Annual Conference of the | 
IACP will be in session at the Hotel Roose- 
velt in New Orleans, La. 

Conference Host Joseph L. Scheuring re- 
ports all arrangements are completed and | 
that IACP members and their guests will be 
given a cordial friendly welcome by the en- 
tire city. Conference attendance is expect- 
ed to approximate 1,000, judging by number | 
of reservations made to date. | 

A complete review of the Conference will | 
be written for the October issue by Major 
Lou Smyth of the Kansas City, Mo., Police 
Department. Watch for it! 








ANNUAL CONFERENCE | 











Toledo Curbs Outboard Motor Theft 
By Voluntary Registration of Craft 


A growing incidence in theft of outboard mo- 
tors in Toledo, Ohio, caused that city’s Director of 
Public Safety, George J. Gray, to seek preventive 
measures. 

He found that the U. S. Coast Guard registers 
craft and motors over 16 feet, but no formal 
record whatever was available on small craft 
under that size. In case of arrest or pickup in 
this type of violation Toledo police found it im- 
possible to check any record for positive. identi- 
fication or even question the word.of a suspect 
as to ownership. 

This haridicap was publicized through cooper- 
ation of The Toledo Blade, and small boat owners 
with outboards were requested to register the 
serial number of the motor and complete descrip- 
tion of the boat with the Toledo Police Bureau 
of Records. 


“The response was spontaneous,” reports Di- 
rector Gray, “and we will soon have a register 
file of approximately 2500 small craft, locally 
owned, at no cost to the boat owner. Once the 
file is in operation, we believe we will definitely 
curb the theft of outboard motors and small craft 
under 16’ in this area.” 


NEW CHIEF NAMED AT MINOT 


Norman W. Forrest, who began his law en- 
forcement career in Providence, R. I., as a patrol- 
man, has been selected to head the Minot, North 
Dakota, Police Department. After serving four 
years with the Navy Shore Patrol during World 
War II, Chief Forrest joined the Mt. Vernon, 
Wash., police force and shortly after was named 
its chief. He accepted appointment as chief of 
police at Ellensburg, Wash., in 1952—a post he 
resigned to accept the Minot appointment. 
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Motorola 


had it built-in a year ago 


A growing number of automobile manufacturers are changing from 6 to 12 volt 
electrical systems. Motorola 2-way radio now gives you built-in protection against 
expensive obsolescence should any part of your fleet be affected by this trend. 


WHAT IT IS — It’s truly universal 6/12V equip- 
ment—2-way radio that can be interchanged in 
mixed 6 and 12-volt fleets without modification of 
power supplies, jumpers, plugs, connectors, cables 
or switches. When re-installing in a 12-volt car, no 
cable replacement is required. It is so foolproof 
that you can safely make changeovers in the dark 
without worry of burning out tubes or damaging 
a power supply. 


FEATURES—The all-vibrator power supply attains 
over 70% power conversion efficiency with a result- 
ant power drain reduction of up to 40% —for more 
power per unit size per ampere drain than any 
other sets on the market —all this, plus the superior 
performance of Motorola’s famous Sensicon with 
guaranteed permanent selectivity and seven other 
exclusive features. 





ACCEPTANCE — Again anticipating the trends, 
Motorola offers freedom from obsolescence, and 
superior performance at lower cost. You can easily 
see and hear the difference—greater signal 
strength, more audio power, longer battery and 
generator life, lower maintenance costs. You get 
all this in Motorola’s truly universal 6/12-volt 
mobile units—available in the following classes: 


e 25-54 mc., 25-30 and 50-60 watts R.F. output 
e 144-174 mc., 10 and 25 watts R.F. output 
e 450-470 mc., 18-20 watt R.F. output 


Here is a partial list of Motorola 2-way Radio customers who 
have 6/2 volt interchangeable mobile units— 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL POLICE DEPTS: 


State of Connecticut City of Miami Kansas City Police Dept. 

City of Chicago State of Florida State of Nebraske 

State of Michigan City of Tulsa Pasadena Police Dept. 
State of Indiana 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc. 
A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC. 


4501 W. Augusta, Chicago 51, Ill. + Rogers Majestic Electronics, Ltd., Toronto, Cenede 
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Plainclothes ? 
Patrol Cars * 


(Adapted from an article in Law Enforcement, 
official publication of the Missouri Peace Offi- 
cers’ Association.) 


In March, 1954, Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner, 
superintendent of the Missouri Highway Patrol, 
made arrangements to put 26 new patrol cars 
into service on Missouri highways. Patrol cars 
necessarily wear out and must be replaced. Their 
replacement rarely is accompanied by fanfare or 
for that matter even casual notice. This oper- 
ation, however, was destined to create a great 
deal of publicity as well as some debate, for 
these cars were unique when compared to other 
patrol cars. 


PN oi 
- ee 


These 26 cars were unmarked for use in each 
troop area to apprehend the deliberately careless 
driver .... the driver who drives carefully only 
when he has spotted a patrol car. Not only were 
the cars devoid of any signs identifying them 
as highway patrol cars, but the conspicuous 
siren on top was moved to a place under the 
engine hood. The red lights were eliminated ex- 
cept for the spotlight which could be* pointed 
downward so that the red lens could not be seen. 
To add to the uniqueness, the cars were painted 
a popular light blue color, and had motors de- 
signed especially for police work and capable of 
speeds in excess of 100 miles an hour. 


These cars were placed into use only after a 
careful study and with full knowledge that some 
drivers would cry “foul,” claiming that disguised 
patrol cars were unsportsmanlike. 


The Highway Patrol had decided that the more 
than a thousand lives that were being taken 
each year on Missouri highways and streets by 
motor hysteria was too great a price to pay for 
sportsmanship. Too many innocent motorists 
were paying the full price without any thought 
of being given a sporting chance to live. Care- 
less and reckless drivers, speed crazed drivers, 
and drivers without any feeling of moral obli- 
gations or common decency were creating a homi- 
cidal catastrophe on the highway. 


The marked car with its signs, siren and lights 
has its place in patrol work. It warns bad drivers 
of its presence, it is true, and puts them on good 
driving behavior during the time they are near 
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it, but it creates an assurance for other drivers 
that service and protection is at hand if needed. 
Perhaps it acts as a deterrent toward any law- 
lessness through its regular appearance on the 
highway. Just like the plainclothes detective in 
other police work, the unmarked car certainly has 
its place in patrol work too, for it is only through 
the use of such vehicles that the worst violators 
can be discovered and apprehended. 


Every day as the officer starts his patrol duty 
on the highway he is faced with a problem. To 
be able to apprehend traffic violators he must 
first see them commit the violation. He must 
decide then, whether he will travel faster than 
the traffic so that he can come upon the violator; 
or travel slower than traffic to let the violator 
come upon him. In the last instance the would- 
be-violator has every chance to spot the patrol 
car as he approaches it and be careful not to vio- 
late while within the sight distance of the officer. 
This problem will increase in seriousness as more 
and more four-lane divided highways are built. 


When the officer drives faster than traffic to 
come upon violators there is always the chance 
that his speed may become a hazard. Then too, 
the violator will be the most difficult to overtake 
because, generally speaking, he is not a slow 
driver. Many times his violation may be just 
plain driving too fast for conditions or one in 
which speed is a factor. 


With the unmarked car the officer can pursue 
a safer course of traveling with the traffic and 
still make apprehensions. The fact that the vio- 
lator is unaware of his presence adds something 
to the shock of apprehension that will make him 
think twice before again violating the law. 


How did the public react to unmarked cars? 
Much to the surprise of the Patrol, the reaction 
was more favorable than even the most opti- 
mistic anticipation. There were, of course, some 
who were disgruntled. The “hot-rodder” didn’t 
relish the fact, for he could no longer go about 
his maniacal highway habits without taking the 
chance of being “sneaked up on.”” Oddly enough, 
there was some concern heard from people who 
believed that slow drivers were the root of all - 
highway trouble. Their concern was that any 
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WELLESLEY, MA 
Facts about Welles; e} 
Police Signaling Syste 


| |] Police Operator's Desk with facilities 
for receipt of routine report, emer- 
gency, and telephone falls from 
street operated police boxes. Unit 
contains automatic time and signal 
recorders, and has added feature of 
register which receives all fire alarms 
from fire department. System in- 
cludes. 32 street operated police 
boxes uséd to make OVer 120 re- 
port calls daily. oN 
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: Instant response to calls from If your community is without the modern 
patrolmen anywhere in the city — anda per- Gamewell System, it will certainly pay you to 
manent record of every call — are two of the _let us make a survey of your present and pos- 
advantages Wellesley, Mass. gets with the _ sible future needs. 
aera Se a THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 

This modern police communications system 
. Newton Upper Falls 64, Massachusetts 
can save lives and property .. . 
because an accident or other 
emergency is signaled to the po- 
lice station and immediate ac- 
tion can be taken. 














person who drove one bit slower than they did 
should be taken from the highway. Why these 
people were opposed to unmarked patrol cars 
is not quite clear. 


Some, though not vehement in their opposition, 
did speak disparagingly of the act. Many of these 
people changed their views after discovering that 
public opinion was in accord with the move. 


Newspapers spoke up editorially in favor of 
the new cars and expressed the opinion that the 
move should have been made before. Radio and 
television commentators favored the move. Gen- 
erally, the public commented that the innovation 
was needed; although some conceded that it would 
force them to drive more carefully. The little 
opposition that had flared at the announcement 
of the new cars died quietly and quickly. 


Patrol officers who were assigned unmarked 
cars made daily reports on their activities with 
observation as to the good and bad points about 
them. They also noted any remarks made by 
drivers who were stopped. A majority of the 
reports showed that after the apprehension, if 
the driver made any remarks on the use of the 
car they were favorable. 


A statistical account of the reports reveals that 
during a five-week period, officers using these 
cars made 822 arrests and issued 4,175 warn- 
ings. They estimated that 320 of the arrests and 
1,532 of the warnings would not have been pos- 
sible without the advantage afforded by unmark- 
ed patrol cars. 


The consensus was that the speed and power 
of the cars gave the officer the jump to make 
a quick apprehension. What ordinarily would 
have been long and perhaps unsuccessful chases 
were cut to short, quick apprehensions. This is 
a safety factor that cannot be easily overlooked. 
They also agreed that while the unmarked car 
was a distinct advantage at times it could never 
completely replace the regular patrol cars and 
that both marked and unmarked cars should be 
used. They pointed out especially the advantage 
of regular patrol cars with their signs and blink- 
ing red lights when working an accident. 


Colonel Waggoner has been very well pleased 
by the reception received by the unmarked cars 
as well as the value they have shown in patrol 
work. He believes they have been a big aid to 
the enforcement phase of the Patrol’s highway 
safety program. Patrol arrests are up 47 per 
cent over last year. 


During the first month of radar speed law en- 
forcement in Virginia, a total of 1,094 drivers 
were ticketed—with more than 70 per cent of 
the speeding vehicles bearing out-of-state license 
tags. Over half the arrests were on U. S. Route 
1, just north of Richmond. 
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Emperor Haile Selassie Admires 
And Purchases H-D Police Motorcycles 


During the recent visit of Emperor Haile Se- 
lassie of Ethiopia to Chicago, he viewed a parade 
in his honor. His Majesty watched with eager 
interest the police motorcade that accompanied 
his party, saying he had never seen “such beauti- 
ful motorcycles, handled so expertly. He directed 
an aide to get him some information on the ma- 
chines. 

A representative of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, which hosted the Em- 
peror’s Chicago visit, quickly obtained literature 
on the motorcycles from the Chicago Harley- 
Davidson dealer. The Emperor had the informa- 
tion before he left Chicago for Minneapolis that 
same day. 

A short time later the Harley-Davidson Motor 
Company received through channels an order for 
22 of the machines, 74 cubic inch, OHV, police 
models, complete with police equipment, such as 
windshield, safety guards, siren, etc. Half of 
the number were to be red, half aluminum. The 
motorcycles are now on their long journey to 
Ethiopia. 


New Type Automatic Stop Signal 
Forces Slow Down At Sharp Curve 


An electrically-operated signal to force a slow 
down in the speed of cars is now in operation at 
a sharp curve on Route 11 highway near the vil- 
lage of Philadelphia in upstate New York. The 
spot has been the scene of fatal accidents in past 
years. 

The American Public Works Association de- 
scribes the system as involving the coordinated 
use of a traffic light with a series of speed- 
measuring, detector plates that have been inserted 
in the road. The set-up is known as a vehicle ac- 
tuated speed control signal. 

It will be in effect day and night. It replaces 
a flashing amber light, previously used on the 
curve. 

An overhead suspension-type traffic light has 
been installed at the curve, and speed-measuring, 
detector plates have been built into the road, 
flush with the pavement. The signal facing traf- 
fic coming into the village will normally be red. 
But it will change from red to flashing amber 
when cars drop in speed to below 25 miles an 
hour, thus permitting a cautious movement of 
traffic around the curve. If approaching cars 
do not slow to below the 25-mile-an-hour mark, 
the light will stay red. In this way, motorists 
will be forced to cut their speed to observe the 
stop signal. 

The detector plates send electric impulses that 
control the colors of the signal. When the speed 
of the cars falls below 25 miles an hour, the plates 
relay an electric impulse that changes the light 
from red to amber. 
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Hi-Standard Olympic Colt Govt. Model Pistol 45 ACP Colt Match Target Woodsman Hi-Standard Model GE 22 
Model 22 short 22 long rifle long rifle 





Combat Masterpiece 38 Special Colt officers’ Model 38 Special S. & W. K-38 38 Special S. & W. Magnum 357 Magnum 





No matter what gun you shoof— you'll find 
no more accurate ammunition than PETERS 


In every caliber—in every gun—you get amazing accuracy with 
Peters “Police Match” ammunition. 

Every step in the manufacture of Peters match ammunition is 
subject to rigid inspection. All the elements in every cartridge 
must conform to micro-close tolerances. Test samples from each 


lot are fired on the Peters ballistics range to assure that the 





cartridges you fire are perfectly uniform. 





POSSIBLES MADE PROBABLE. Peters technicians test 
for “sameness” in primer ignition in match cartridge 
cases . a score sts that assure rfec es : cs : _ 
cases... one of a score of tests that assure you perfect’ Cision manufacture pays off in high scores for you! 
uniformity of bullets, cases, crimping, and powder. / 


Test-fire Peters in your own gun. Find out how Peters pre- 


_ PETERS 


PACKS 
THE POSSIBLES 
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PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 
“Police Match” is a trademark of Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 











Our Legal Weapoue 
For “rapgic Safety 


For an intelligent appraisal of Virginia’s 1954 
traffic safety legislation, it is necessary to go 
back to the 1952 session which was probably the 
most drastic in the Commonwealth’s history as 
far as the recalcitrant driver is concerned. 

The year 1951 ended with 999 traffic deaths 
for the state and a seemingly established trend 
of recklessness that was rapidly worsening. When 
the Legislature met early in 1952, it passed, 
among other salutary laws, one providing the 
mandatory suspension for at least 60 days of the 
license of any motorist twice convicted of speed- 
ing offenses occurring within a year’s time. It 
provided also a mandatory court sentence of at 
least 10 days in jail for the offense of driving 
under a revoked or suspended license. 

In the latter case, some judges have construed 
the law as giving them the right to suspend any 
sentence they might inflict and have on occasions 
suspended the jail sentence. However, the Legis- 
lature went on public record in stating it was de- 
finitely its intent that the sentence could not be 
suspended. In the case of speeding convictions, 
the court has no leeway once it convicts. When 
the conviction reports reach the Division of Mo- 
tor Vehicles, the commissioner acts automatically 
to pick up the offender’s license. 


The 1952 legislative session saw the quality 
of its work when the year ended with 39 less 
deaths than in 1951 despite an increase of 8 per 
cent in traffic volumes. In 1953, deaths drop- 
ped to 904 in the face of another increase of 7 
per cent in volumes. 


Between the 1952 and 1954 sessions, the new 
“second offender speed law’ came under heavy 
fire and was contested in many unsuccessful court 
actions. This procedure failing, the dissenters 
turned attention to lobbying for repeal of the 
law in 1954. Again they were unsuccessful. 


The 1954 Legislature first corrected something 
of an anomaly in the law. As it stood, a driver 
could be convicted for speeding and again for 
reckless driving but retain his license did not 
the court exercise its prerogative of suspending 
upon one conviction of reckless driving. Accord- 
ingly, the law was amended to read that, for 
suspension purposes, a reckless driving conviction 
was tantamount to one of speeding. 


However, the most revolutionary bill to pass 
was that authorizing the use of radar as a speed 
detection device. The bill provided ample warn- 
ing for the motorist in the nature of large signs 
to be placed on the primary highway system 
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Governor’s Highway Safety Committee 
Richmond, Virginia 


wherever it crosses the state line and at the out- 
skirts of municipalities of as much as 3,500 po- 
pulation but placed no restrictions as to the lo- 
cations of the devices. The bill further provided 
that an officer need not be armed with a warrant 
or view the offense to make an arrest but act 
upon a message from an officer recording the 
illegal speed at the device. This permits an of- 
ficer to be stationed downroad from the appara- 
tus and prepared to make the arrest upon proper 
communication. 

Use of the devices began July 1 after a very 
extensive campaign of warning and public infor- 
mation by the State Police, with full cooperation 
of the press, radio and other media. Public ac- 
ceptance has exceeded the most optimistic hopes 
with resentment just about nil. 

Two other laws passed, also directed against 
speeders, should have very beneficial results. One 
gives a judge the power to impose a stiff license 
suspension upon any driver convicted for speed- 
ing or other hazardous moving violations if he 
is hauling explosives or inflammable gas or liquid 
at the time. The other directs the court to sus- 
pend for at least 60 days the license of anyone 
convicted of speeding in excess of 75 miles per 
hour. 

An important step forward was the opening 
of juvenile fraffic records to the public. Former- 
ly no juvenile court records could be reported 
upon and this new ruling will not only bring the 
deterrent of newspaper comment but will end the 
confusion as to whether juvenile conviction re- 
ports should be submitted to the Division of Motor 
Vehicles by the courts for the purposes of license 
hearings, compliance with the second offender 
speed law or that providing mandatory suspen- 
sion for two reckless driving convictions if the 
offenses occur within a year. 

“Yield” signs were authorized to replace “Stop” 
signs at intersections where practical and a pen- 
alty was provided for failure to lower light beams 
when following within 200 feet or passing at 
night. The offense of reckless driving was de- 
fined and made punishable when occurring on 
private property. 

It is apparent from the history of activities 
since 1952 that license suspension is the most ef- 
fective measure, short of a jail sentence, in bring- 
ing the careless driver into line. One who ex- 
periences it realizes just how much his driving 
privilege means to him and that his license to 
drive is not a demandable right but a revokable 
privilege. In addition, his friends and acquaint- 
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when the offender merely pays a fine. 

Traffic volumes in Virginia have risen another 
3 per cent this year but at the end of July Virgi- 
nia showed a 20 per cent reduction in deaths as 
compared with the first seven months of 1953. 
But most important is the fact that the people of 
Virginia, through their elected representatives, 
are losing patience with the pampering of traffic 
violators and are both insisting upon and accept- 
ing proper methods for their control. 


Nearly 600 Radar Sets Now Scan 
Motorists’ Speeds Throughout U. S. 


A total of 568 “radar” speed determining sets 
have been licensed by the federal government to 
keep tab on motor vehicle speeds throughout the 
nation, the American Automoble Association re- 
ports. 

Ralph Thomas, AAA president, said that li- 
censes for use of the devices have been issued by 
the Federal Communications Commission to state 
highway departments or local community police 
departments in 43 states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and Hawaii. 

‘‘Most of these sets are being used for enforce- 
ment purposes,” Mr. Thomas said. “‘Of the total, 
496 or about 87 percent, have been licensed solely 
for enforcement purposes. The remaining 72 
sets are being used primarily for speed studies— 
information vitally needed in order to determine 
reasonable and proper speed limits—but occasion- 
ally are used for enforcement.” 

Mr. Thomas pointed out that the AAA is in 
favor of strict enforcement against excessive and 
accident-causing speeds. But, he added, the ques- 
tion of reasonable speed has been a hotly-debated 
matter ever since the early days when limits 
were set at 8 mph in built-up areas and 12 mph 
on rural highways. 

“The new electronic approach to determination 
of speeds could well be a boon to motorists if it 
is used to aid in posting reasonable speed limits 
and is concentrated on apprehending the’ rela- 
tively few who drive at excessive and dangerous 
speeds. It can become a curse if it is used for 
letter-of-the-law enforcement of rule-of-thumb 
and generally unrealistic speed limits and to scoop 
in every motorist who, while driving safely, may 
inadvertently exceed the speed limit by a mile 
or two.” 

AAA is hopeful that model legislation will be 
submitted to state legislatures at next year’s 
sessions which will ensure that the accuracy of 
the devices be maintained and that temptation 
toward speed-trapping be removed by requiring 
that adequate warning notices be posted. 

The question is sometimes asked whether there 
is any way of “Jamming” the radar speed devices. 
After consultation with FCC technicians, AAA’s 
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ances receive an object lesson which is lacking 





reply is that, for all practical purposes, there is 
none. The devices, along with several others 
which do not require a federal license, are highly 
accurate and motorists would be well advised to 
note posted speed limits and drive a few miles 
lower, since speedometers are not always accu- 
rate, particularly on older cars. 

Meanwhile, AAA has learned, FCC is doing 
some checking on its own. Every one of the radar 
sets used to determine speeds is required by law 
to have a federal license. But there seem to be 
many more signs warning of radar speed control 
than there are licenses, and FCC is out to find 
the answer why. 


ABA NAMES COURT WINNERS 


Nineteen cities have been cited by the Ameri- 
‘an Bar Association for improvement of their 
traffic courts and named winners of the 1954 
Traffic Court Awards. 

These cities are: 

Group I (population over 1,000,000)—Second 
place, Chicago; (no first-place award). 

Group II (750,000-1,000,000)—First 
Washington, D. C. 


Group III (500,000-750,000)—Honorable men- 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Group IV (350,000-500,000)—First place, Port- 
land, Ore.; honorable mention, Denver, Colo. 


place, 


Group V (200,000-350,000)—First place (tie), 
Akron, O., and Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Group VI (100,000-200,000)—First place, Pa- 
sadena, Calif.; second, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Group VII (50,000-100,000)—First place, Dear- 
born, Mich.; second, Riverside, Calif., and hon- 
orable mention, Irvington, N. J. 


Group VIII (25,000-50,000)—First place, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.; second, Norwich, Conn., and 
honorable mention, Miami Beach, Fla., and Euc- 


lid, O. 


Group IX (10,000-25,000)—First place, Free- 
port, N. Y.; second, Park Ridge, Ill., and honor- 
able mention, Richland, Wash. 

Other cities which have outstanding traffic 
courts, according to the judging committee, are 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Dayton, O., Toledo, O., Sac- 
ramento, Calif., Grand Rapids, Mich., Evansville, 
Ind., Phoenix, Ariz., Youngstown, O., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., Inglewood, Fresno, and Stockton, Calif., 
Greenwich, Conn., Witley and Union Township, 
N. J., and Appleton, Wis. 

The ABA’s Traffic Court Program received 
871 progress reports on traffic courts from cities 
with populations over 10,000. These courts pro- 
cessed 19,127,420 traffic violations during 1953. 
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LEADING AND MOST POPULAR KIT IN THE WORLD! 
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Here's what it will enable you fo do: 


1. Take finger prints by 3 different methods; including the stainless method. 

2. Develop latent finger prints with a variety of 14 world-famous latent 
powders. 

3 Dev elop latent finger prints by chemical spraying or immersion. 

4. Develop latent finger prints by fuming methods. 

5. Lift latent finger prints with opaque lifters and transparent lifters. 

6. Make your own photo prints from transparent lifters without a camera. 

7. Fume “hot” documents for erasures and forgeries. 

8. Finger print dead persons by post mortem methods. 

9. Chemically prepare dehydrated and decomposed dead fingers. 

10. “Plant” evidence for trapping sneak thieves and pranksters with daylight 
powders and compounds. 

ll. “Plant” evidence for trapping sneak thieves with ultra-violet invisible 
powders and compounds. 

12. Develop latent finger prints by (black light) ultra-violet latent finger print 
powders. 

13. Investigate crime scenes with ultra-violet light—activate fluorescence of 
hidden evidence. 

14. Develop invisible writing, erasures, indentations chemically. 

15. Do your own dark-room work with a handy dark room outfit. 

16. Observe actions of suspects through the detector mirror. 


Price . . « COMMBIOTO...2..cc.ccccccccesesasccncscncencccscsseeaseoss $158.00 














ADDED CONVENIENCE 


OLDEST IN THE NATION LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


When necessary to carry the entire kit into the 
field, it can be instantly separated into 2 sections . ‘ a a 
or 2 carrying cases; 1 case to be carried in each 4 

hand or one to be carried by an assistant. Either irchie Finger rint Laberatories 
or both sections can be taken out, depending 


upon items needed at the scene. Dimensions of B E R L 1 N N F Ww J E R S 3 Y U S A 
i ’ ’ . . . 


kit, closed, 20’x91/2’’x12V2"". Weight, 42 Ibs. 
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DRY LAND RESCUE: Using Frank Roys as “victim, 
Ron Faries, instructor, demonstrates livesaving techniques 
to a group of Seattle Police Department trainees in the 
YMCA pool. Under auspices of the Red Cross, the 20-hour 
training course is required of all new police officers, in- 
cludes beginning, lifesaving and survival swimming 
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OPERATION SPLASH: A group of trainees demonstrate 
the proper way of leaping into the water without losing 
sight of the person to be saved. The object is to get into the 
water without submerging the head. 








BUOYANT BRITCHES: Ron Faries demonstrates survival 
swimming, converting his trousers into an emergency life 
preserver by scooping up a combination of air and water to 


Ted 
keens a watchful eye on Rich- 
ard Herdeck as he practices 
a prone float. Herdeck is tak- 
ing basie instruction for non- 
swimmers. Yerabeck and other 
instructors are policemen who 
have 
safety instructors. 


Safety Ou 
“lhe Waterfrout 


The American Red Cross Safety Services have 
cooperated with city police departments for many 
years in the training of recruits and in retrain- 
ing courses. 


The accompanying pictures are from Seattle, 
Washington, where the 11th of a series of Red 
Cross swimming and lifesaving classes for train- 
ees was recently completed in the YMCA’s down- 
town pool. 


Seattle’s long waterfront on Puget Sound—200 
miles in city limits alone—makes this training 
particularly important, Chief H. J. Lawrence be- 
lieves. 


The first class of the course was held in 1938, 
as an integral part of Seattle police personnel 
training. World War II interrupted the series, 
which was resumed in 1949. 

A total of 250 men have received this. water 
safety training, with approximately half of them 
becoming lifesavers. The course is under the 
general supervision of Sergeant L. E. Meece, di- 
rector of the Seattle Police Academy. 

The American Red Cross also aids police de- 
partments in first aid and rescue service train- 
ing as a regular part of its national program. 


(All photographs are by the Seattle Times.) 


HOLD YOUR BREATH: TOW JOB: Police tr 
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Just Off the Press — 
MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


Fourth Edition, 1954 


A completely new revision of the most useful book in the police administrator’s library. Used 


for reference and training by several hundred police departments and officials. 


Written by Experts 
Edited by O. W. Wilson, Dean of the School of Criminology, University of California, and formerly Chief of 
Police, Wichita, assisted by Franklin M. Kreml, Director, Northwestern University Traffic Institute; Lt. John 
A. Lindquist, Berkeley, Calif., Police Department; and three Police Chiefs: Bernard L. Garmire, Eau Claire, Wis.; 
W. H. Perker, Los Angeles, Calif.; and Jeter L. Williamson, Greensboro, N. C. 


New Chapters on Police Management and Communications. 


MUNICIPAL as 
ce ADMINISTRA 
Pret 


New Material on Personnel, Training, Patrol, Traffic, 
Juveniles, Professionalization. 
Revised Bibliography. 


Handy Reference Index. 





MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, Fourth Edition, 1954, 
533 pp. Clothbound. 


Put this new book to work for you at once. Use the convenient order form today to 


order your copy on 10-day approval. 


INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


Conducted S'nce 1934 by The International City Managers’ Association 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


Please send me a copy of MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION (1954 Edition). Price $7.50 postpaid. 


Remittance enclosed [] Bill me [|] Bill city 


Name 





Address s sitnbn nsec Lins athiiadcabad sstindarne teichaiadais ns seilasikaiinicenabecaptiapesbuduns beskteldele mee 
















Here's Why 








more Police Cars are 
_ distinctively identified by 
FEDERAL BEACON RAY 


@ 360-DEGREE VISIBILITY! Beacon Ray beams rotate from every angle! 
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@ TWO-BEAMS! Beacon Ray emits two powerful signal beams 180 
apart! 

@ “PARKED” PROTECTION! Full 360° rotation provides “area warn- 
ing” regardless of parking position of equipment! 
The many cities that have followed the lead of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment in protecting all of their vehicles with Beacon-Rays have made 
Beacon Ray by far the most popular police light! It is simple to install, is 
fully weatherproof and requires little or no maintenance. It is the way- 
clearing and vehicle protecting signal your equipment needs. Write today 


for Beacon-Ray bulletin: 


FEDERAL SIGN and SIGNAL Corporation 


FORMERLY: FEDERAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 
8758 SOUTH STATE STREET CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS 








Here are typical Polygraph User Reports: 


@ Eastern Police Chief: “In the first month of operation, the Keeler 
Polygraph enabled us to solve a two-year-old murder and to make a 
sizable recovery of stolen cash. The Polygraph was our chief source 
of information on these cases.” 
@ Detective Agency: “Psychologically, our Polygraph is worth $10,000 
just sitting in the office — aside from actually saving time and expense 
in our personnel investigations.” 
@ Midwestern Police Chief: “We kept a log on our machine during 
the first three months of operation. In that short time, the manhour 
savings and dollar value of stolen goods recovered more than paid 
for our polygraph room, training the examiner, and the cost of the 
machine.” 
@ Western Police Department: “Results obtained through the use 
of the Polygraph materially reduce manhours spent on investiga- 
tions, and aid substantially in the quick elimination of innocent 
suspects in numerous cases.” 
AND REMEMBER: Keeler Polygraph is the only ‘‘Lie Detector’’ de- 
veloped and perfected through more than 15 years of close coop- 
eration with law enforcement agencies throughout the world. 
Write for Bulletin 135 
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Iutroducing rtlasha ¢ 


The Territory of Alaska is an area equal in size 
to one-fifth of the Continental United States; an 
area with half a million square miles. Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and most of Montana would 
fit comfortably within the Territory of Alaska. 

Of this vast area there is a total population 
of approximately 190,000 people, and of this num- 
ber approximately 30,000 are natives (Eskimos 
and Indians). Juneau, the capital city of Alaska 
is the fourth largest city in the Territory. The 
largest city is Anchorage with a population of 
over 50,000, and the second largest city is Fair- 
banks with a population of over 35,000. Both 
these cities are located near large military in- 
stallations. Anchorage has almost within its lim- 
its Fort Richardson and Elmendorf Air Force 
Base, both on the Glenn Highway, while Fairbanks 
has Ladd Air Force Base adjoining the city, Eiel- 
son Air Force Base 26 miles from Fairbanks and 
Big Delta Air Force Base approximately 100 miles 
from the city on the Richardson and Alaska High- 
ways. 

Of this vast area the problem of law enforce- 
ment outside the incorporated cities falls on the 
shoulders of a few deputy U. S. marshals and the 
Department of Territorial Police. Deputy mar- 
shals are stationed in a few of the larger outlying 
villages, but with an area so large and means of 
communication and transportation so limited, a 
great portion of the enforcement falls on the Ter- 
ritorial Police. Besides the marshal’s office and 
the Territorial Police there are agents of the FBI, 
the U. S. Customs, the Bureau of Immigration and 
Naturalization and one narcotic agent. These 
Federal agents handle only the Federal violations 
and operate much the same as they do in the 
states. 


Of the 287 villages which house most of the 
30,000 natives, very few have any form of law 
enforcement. This forms its own problem as the 
villages are widely scattered and remote from the 
traveled roads and in so many cases the only means 
of communication is by airplane and boat. 


The cost of living in Alaska is far above that 
of Seattle. For example, the cost of food is 39% 
higher in Fairbanks and 29%. higher in Anchorage 
than it is in Seattle. Housing is 113% higher in 
Fairbanks, 103% higher in Anchorage and ap- 
parel is 19% higher in Fairbanks and 9% higher 
in Anchorage. 


The capital of the Territory is in Southeastern 
Alaska at Juneau. The main seasonal industries 
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are fishing and lumbering. Government offices 
and merchants are the mainstay of the economy. 
In Ketchikan there is a newly erected pulp mill 
which has made Ketchikan virtually a boom town 
in the past several years. In Interior Alaska 
mining and farming are the main industries. 
During and since World War II the military in- 
stallations in the Interior have kept construction 
in that part of the Territory at a peak. 


There are two routes to drive to the Territory 
from the States. One route is out of Seattle via 
the Hart Highway into Dawson Creek, B. C., 
thence into the Territory via the Alaska Highway. 
The other route is north out of Spokane or Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho, via Edmonton to Dawson Creek, 
B. C., and on into Alaska. The point of entry to 
Alaska on the Highway is Tok Junction. Roads 
leading into either Fairbanks or Anchorage are 
in excellent condition the year round. Winter is 
really the best time to travel on these roads as 
at this time of the year they are frozen, giving 
them a smooth, hard surface. The road is kept 
open with good maintenance on both the Ameri- 
can and Canadian sides. Caution must be taken 
during winter driving as going through Canada 
and Alaska the temperature at times drops as low 
as 65° to 70° below zero. 


There are no highway connections between 
Ketchikan, Juneau, and other Southeastern Alas- 
ka towns nor are these points connected with the 
rest of the Territory by any highway system. 
There is a ferry that makes connections between 
Juneau and the Alaska Highway via Haines, a 
distance of 70 miles and a seven hour trip. The 
ferry operates in the summer months only. The 
Alaska Railroad is a modern railroad running 
from Seward to the Interior at Fairbanks, a dis- 
tance of 450 miles. 


The 1953 Legislature of the Territory of Alaska 
passed legislation abolishing the former Alaska 
Highway Patrol and in its stead created the De- 
partment of Territorial Police. To supervise this 
new department a superintendent was appointed 
by the Board of Police Commissioners. The Board 
of Police Commissioners consists of the attorney 
general, the highway engineer and three members- 
at-large appointed by the governor of Alaska. The 
policies of the department are set by the five mem- 
bers of the Board, while the administering of 
these policies is left up to the superintendent. 


To finance the department the 1953 Legislature 
has set aside $200,000.00 from the General Fund 
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The World’s Only Recorder of its Kind 


WALKIE-RECORDALL 


8-lb. Self-Powered 
Recorder-Transcriber 
NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


e Records undetected in or out of closed 

brietcase 

Operates from self-contained standard 

dry batteries 

Sensitivity range—60 ft. radius 

Fully automatic—continuous up to 4 

hours 

Voice-activated — “self-start-stop” elimi 

nates supervision 

2-way telephone recordings 

Automatic equalization of nearby and 

distant voices 

Overcomes the obstacles of conference 

recording 

Monitor recordings from remote points 

(mike or 2-way phone) 

Earphone jack and built-in loudspeaker 

Remote foot control for recording or 

playing back 

Recording on compact, easy to file end- 

less belt 

Indexed compilation of case history files 

Spontaneous selection of any part of in- 

dexed recording 

e Variable speed control to facilitate typing 

e Permanent, unalterable recording at 3c 
per hour 

e No connecting to electric socket 

e Ever-ready for on-the-spot recordings 


Record in cell, 

show-up rooms, 

car, train, plane, 

boat. 

NO WIRES OR 
PLUGS 

IT’S ALL IN THE 

BAG 


SOLD DIRECT ONLY—NO DEALERS 
Write for Bulletin PC-54 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., INC. 


812 Broadway — New York 3, N. Y. 
SPring 7-7670 





and $750,000.00 from the gas tax monies. With 
this appropriation we have been given the job 
of enforcing all the Federal and Territorial laws, 


Under the former Alaska Highway Patrol traf- 
fic control was considered the primary function. 
With the newly created Department of Territorial 
Police, although the same emphasis is given traf- 
fic control, more and more attention is being di- 
rected towards criminal investigation. Each mem- 
ber of the department is required to enforce all 
Territorial and Federal laws. In addition we 
serve all papers in Uniform Reciprocal Support 
Act cases, the failure to pay alimony in divorce 
cases, child abandonment cases and a reciprocal 
agreement with many of the states. 

At present the Territory has no liquor enforce- 
ment agency. There are no closing restrictions 
on night clubs located outside the incorporated 
cities and closing hours are from 1:00 a. m. to 
4:00 a. m. in those clubs located within the cities. 
The full burden of this type of enforcement falls 
within the jurisdiction of the Territorial Police. 

During the first nine months of operation the 
Department of Territorial Police made 1,966 ar- 
rests, gave 13,525 warnings, investigated 844 ac- 
cidents which resulted in 24 traffic fatalities and 
403 injuries. Property damage during this pe- 
riod was in excess of $684,000.00. 

The Territory at present gives no driver’s test 
or examination and anyone over 18 years of age 
who can read or write can get an operator’s li- 
cense. Vehicle inspections are given at the dis- 
cretion of the patrol officer. The traffic laws 
are similar to those of the states with a maximum 
speed limit of 50 mph. Like the Northwest, Alas- 
ka has had a great increase in population—from 
72,525 in 1940 to its present population of 190,000. 
This influx has created a traffic problem not un- 
like that of your own. 

Each officer is required to work six days each 
week; a tour of duty consists of eight consecutive 
hours in one day. As Territorial employees the 
only retirement system available to the personnel 
of this department is under the provisions of the 
Social Security Act. They are entitled to 30 days 
annual leave of absence and 15 days sick leave 
with pay a year, with a total accumulated annual 
and sick leave not to exceed 60 days each. Tocom- 
pensate for the fact that no overtime pay is allow- 
ed to Territorial employees compensatory time is 
given for holidays worked. 

The salaries range from a recruit in South- 
eastern Alaska starting at $465.00 per month to 
$581.00 for an officer of two or more years serv- 
ice. The officer rank starts at $612.00 per month 
for a sergeant, $673.00 per month for a lieuten- 
ant, $9,500.00 per year for the captain to $10,- 
000.00 a year for the superintendent. 

To procure the best available personnel rigid 
requirements have been set. Physical require- 
ments are 5’11” in height, 165 lbs. in weight, and 
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between 25 to 40 years of age, inclusive. All ap- 
plicants must pass a written and oral examination 
and must be a citizen of the United States. 

Last January a police school was inaugurated. 
At present it is a short 100 hours. We were for- 
tunate to have as instructors two of our own per- 
sonnel, who are graduates of the F. B. I. National 
Academy, and the assistance of staff members of 
the F. B. I., the district attorney, U. S. commis- 
sioner, U. S. district judge, city police, fire de- 
partment and Army personnel. Each officer is 
required to have an advanced up to date first-aid 
card. 

To assist all officers a library has been estab- 
lished in the headquarters at Juneau, which fur- 
nishes the officers with the latest books on crimi- 
nal investigation and interrogation. 

To protect the 1,500 miles of pavement five 
scale houses have been strategically located in 
Anchorage, Fairbanks, Valddz, Seward, and 
Haines. The scales are operated by personnel of 
the Territorial Police hired specifically as scale 
operators. 

To cover the vast distances the department has 
recently purchased a fleet of 25 new 1954 Ford 
Police Specials, 11 of which are the courier type 
and used in the outlying stations. The remain- 
ing 14 new cars and seven older cars bring our 
total mobile strength up to 32 units. To cover 
the 3,500 miles of roads the Department of Ter- 
ritorial Police has established three divisional 
headquarters and eight outlying stations. To 
maintain these stations we have a complement of 
41 uniformed officers and 13 civilian personnel. 
To connect the stations and the vehicles with each 
other three-way radios have been installed in all 
units and stations. Looking to the future, teletype 
units have been installed in the headquarters office 
in Juneau and the Divisional headquarters in An- 
chorage and Fairbanks. These units, at present, 
are connected to the Alaska Communication Sys- 
tem only and not directly to our stations. 

An invitation to the members of the Internation- 
al Association of Chiefs of Police to visit our sta- 
tions in Alaska is cordially extended to all. 


AAMVA To Offer Second Four-Year 


Training Series For Examiners 


A new four-year series of training courses for 
driver license examiners and driver improvement 
personnel will be conducted for the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators by 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 

Beginning in 1955, the new series has been 
made possible by an additional grant from the 
Farmers Insurance Group Safety Foundation of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

In the first training program of this type, 
begun in 1951, annual courses for chief driver 
license examiners, sponsored by the AAMVA, 


were conducted at the Traffic Institute, supple- 
mented by annual regional courses at universi- 
ties in each of the four AAMVA regions. This 
program also was financed by the FIG Safety 
Foundation. 

The new four-year series for chief examiners 
will be a repeat, with refinements, of the first 
series. Thirteen chief examiners completed all 
four units of the first series, and a number of 
others have completed two and three units. In 
those cases where the chief examiners have com- 
pleted the four units of instruction, their assist- 
ants will be eligible to participate in the new 
series. 

This year the AAMVA is offering two-week 
courses in Post Licensing Control and Driver 
Improvement at the University of California, San 
Francisco, Calif., Sept. 13-24; Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass., Oct. 4-15; University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala., Nov. 1-12, and North- 
western University, Evanston, IIll., Nov. 29- 
Dec. 10. 


Subjects to be emphasized include: Identifica- 
tion of an accident; records, reports, and sum- 
maries; analysis of driver behavior; organization 
and management of driver improvement pro- 
grams; factors of highway transportation; en- 
forcement of suspension and revocation; review 
examinations; interviews and hearings; handling 
of physical and mental cases. 

“Traffic-accident prevention is the only justi- 
fication for driver-licensing laws,” AAMVA Ex- 
ecutive Director L. S. Harris said in a_ recent 
communication to motor vehicle administrators. 
“The accident-prevention potentialities of licens- 
ing are materially impaired when the adminis- 
tration of such laws does not include adequate 
post-licensing procedures for the regulation and 
control of drivers (Driver Improvement). To re- 
quire proof of qualifications through examina- 
tions and tests, and the payment of fees, for li- 
censes and the privilege to drive is a useless bur- 
den, inconvenience and expense to the public if 
the licenses and privileges are not supplemented 
by driver-improvement procedures and functions. 
Driver-improvement functions require trained 
personnel. 

“Major improvements and progress have been 
made by departments which have participated 
in the training courses,’ Mr. Harris continued. 

“Efficiency and economy have been increased 
while time and labor have been reduced. Public 
relations standards have been elevated and great- 
er public support for strict licensing programs 
has resulted. Departments not participating in 
the training program are overlooking benefits 
to which they are entitled. 

“Our goal this year is to have personnel from 
every member department attend and participate 
in the courses.” 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


Major Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Mo., Police Dept. 


The special article entitled “Facts About One- 
Man Cruisers” which appeared in the July issue 
of The Police Chief, has created widespread in- 
terest and many requests have come in for addi- 
tional information about the training program. 

One of the most interesting letters came from 
Amarillo, Texas, as follows: 


Dear Major Smyth: 


I have just received the July issue of 
“The Police Chief” and read your very 
interesting feature, “Facts About One- 
Man Cruisers.” Let me be one, and I 
am certain there will be many, to laud 
the courage, foresight and initiative of 
Chief Brannon for stepping forward to 
prove that the basic concepts of modern 
police organization and management are 
functional and sound, 

A point of extreme interest was the 
fact that the reason for the laborious 
and slow transition to one-man cruisers 
was charged to “ennui of tradition.” 
That is hitting the nail on the head! 
Your articles are most interesting and 
I look forward to reading Timely Sug- 
gestions each month. May I suggest 
that at some future date you elaborate 
on how the ennui of tradition has played 
an important role in restricting the de- 
velopment of the law enforcement pro- 
fession. I know your views would be 
read with interest. 

Again, my congratulations to Chief 
Brannon for a great step forward and 
to you for an excellent report on Facts 
About One-Man Cruisers. 


Sincerely, 
John J. Amend, Inspector 
Police Department 


Thanks, Inspector Amend, for your timely sug- 
gestion. Many departments no doubt are suf- 
fering from the ennui of tradition. Resistance 
against progress ranges from organizational 
modernization and administration to some of the 
most routine of procedures. Much of the resist- 
ance to anything new will be found in the con- 
trol groups which believe old methods are good 
enough and that anything new is merely tamper- 
ing with established policy of procedure. 

The word tradition is probably one of the most 
abused in the English language. Tradition is 
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defined as the transmission of knowledge, opin- 
ions, doctrines, customs, etc., from generation to 
generation. I find nothing in the definition that 
indicates either the handing down or acceptance 
of practices that have become obsolescent. 

Ennui is mental weariness produced by lack 
of interest, a feeling of listless tiredness. Frankly, 
there is a dangerous degree of ennui in the police 
service, often in the command ranks which “just 
can’t go along” with anything progressive. 

From an organizational standpoint, we wonder 
how much dead timber is drawing pay checks 
and not earning them. Can a department be 
streamlined, and the square pegs fitted into 
square holes, since they will not fit into round 
holes. 

Modern police science demands continuous re- 
search to develop a knowledge of the inefficien- 
cies and failures that stifle good law enforcement. 
Job analysis, study of personnel, modern organ- 
ization, proper grouping of units into operations, 
services and inspection, more efficient assign- 
ment of field forces—all of these are necessary 
to keep a police department abreast of the de- 
mands of growing American cities. 

It is the reponsibility of the administrative 
head of the department to authorize and direct 
all surveys, studies, and research in order to keep 
his finger on the pulse of his departmental stand- 
ing. In directing such a program, he must have 
the full cooperation of his chain of command, and 
any resistance must be overcome through diplo- 
matic measures, and if these fail, through what- 
ever changes are necessary to bring him full 
backing in his program. 

It is usually found that those who at first op- 
pose any new method change their opinion after 
a short test of the improvement. It is also a fact 
that the most violent opposition often becomes 
the most ardent support. 

Tradition is good only in so far as it furnishes 
a basis for surveys that may prove it obsolete 
and subject to improvement. The mentally alert 
administrator is never satisfied with what he 
has and is hunting something better in both or- 
ganizational structure and procedure. 


The police science and administration depart- 
ment of the University of Missouri is planning 
a five-day training school for Missouri Peace 
Officers to be held next January. It will be the 
first school of this type conducted by the Uni- 
versity and will follow somewhat the pattern of 
the Kansas Peace Officers School, which held 
its 8th annual session the last week in July on 
the campus of the University of Kansas at Law- 
rence. 

The Missouri school will be conducted jointly 
by the University and the Missouri Peace Officers 
Association. The Kansas school is conducted by 
the Governmental Research Bureau of the Uni- 
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versity of Kansas and the Kansas Peace Officers 
Association. This year, for the first time, chiefs 
of police held round table discussions during the 
school, considering such subjects as promotional 
examinations, merit systems, budgets, and other 
problems of police chiefs. 


Here’s another public relations suggestion for 
chiefs in cities which have television stations. 
Twenty-five-second programs may be devised 
which show three or four photographs of the 
careless acts of citizens that make it easy for 
criminals. The first photo would show a person 
leaving a parked car containing valuable merchan- 
dise on the rear seat. The second photo would 
show a thief forcing a ventilating window, and 
stealing the merchandise. The third photo would 
show the owner returning to his car to find his 
property gone. Narration is written to explain 
the pictures and close with a warning to “lock 
your valuables in the trunk compartment, where 
they cannot be stolen.” 


Without going into details groups of. three 
pictures on each one of many kinds of thefts can 
be made and used day by day or week by week 
in telecasts to gain public cooperation in reducing 
losses in a community. The campaign should be 
planned and carried through in a manner ap- 
proved by the television stations. 


The Metropolitan Police of London, England, 
are reported by the Police Chronicle and Consta- 
bulary World to be experimenting with the use 
of a flying canine squad. In some districts a po- 
lice dog is included in the crew of a radio car. 
When needed the dog is on the spot to follow any 
trail with a minimum of delay. Also being con- 
sidered is assigning to each division a radio sta- 
tion wagon carrying one or more trained dogs 
to answer not only calls for actual crime but also 
in cases of riots and fights. 


Woman's Day Magazine Invites Local 
Groups To Promote Bicycle Safety 


Featured in the Woman’s Day, A & P magazine, 
for September is an article titled, “Bicycle Ac- 
cidents?... Not For These Young Riders,” which 
tells how White Plains, New York, conducts a 
highly successful bicycle safety program. 

IACP President Carl F. Hansson endorses the 
article with this statement: “The police in many 
cities are encouraging bicycle testing and licens- 
ing. We know from experience that these efforts 
help to reduce accidents involving youthful 
cyclists.” 


A large poster urging local organization for 
a bicycle safety and licensing program is offered 
by Woman’s Day, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y., for use of civic or public official groups 
in stimulating interest of parents and children 
in such a program. 









FOR YOUR PROMISING 
YOUNG OFFICERS... 


A SCIENTIFIC 
CRIME INVESTIGATION 
AND IDENTIFICATION 





COURSE 


TODA y, one of the keys to advancementin law 
enforcement is training. We offer your men spe- 
cialized training in the Science of Identification. 


For more than 34 years the Institute of Applied 
Science has been giving men an opportunity 
to train at home in finger printing and identi- 
fication. The result? 


HUNDREDS OF THE 
IDENTIFICATION BUREAUS 
IN AMERICA EMPLOY 
OUR GRADUATES 


You, as a law enforcement executive, may have 
full confidence in recommending the Institute of 
Applied Science to your promising young officers. 


We operate on the highest standard of pro- 
fessional and business ethics and maintain well 
equipped laboratories for free use by advanced 
students and graduates. Our up-to-date course 
includes: 
@ FUNDAMENTALS OF CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF HANDWRITING 
@ IDENTIFICATION OF TYPEWRITING 
@ FIREARMS IDENTIFICATION 
@ FINGER PRINTING 
@ POLICE PHOTOGRAPHY 
@ MODUS OPERANDI 






FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION WRITE 


INSTITUTE OF 
MY id od ed a 


1924 Sunnyside Ave. Chicago 40, Ill. 


Member Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, 
and National Home Study Council 
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Check your requirements for quality traffic control 
signs and you'll find them all in Miro-Flex. See for 
yourself how the embossing of not less than 0.100 
inch gives greater strength and makes Miro-Flex 
signs more legible because of the dimensional effect. 


“Tor Legibility ... Strength... Quality 











All Miro-Flex signs are furnished with the best 
baked-on enamel on zinc-coated, Bonderized steel to 
assure you of maximum durability without main- 
tenance. See your Miro-Flex representative or write 
for your free copy of “Signs by Miro-Flex.” 


WRITE TO 


1824 EAST SECOND STREET WICHITA, KANSAS 





















for 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 40 Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 


Philadelphia : Chicago 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 


The Preferred 
Fabric 


Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 


1 Fine combed, long staple cotton, 
woven for long wear 


3 High thread count for luster and 


superior appearance 3 
- 4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 
exceed 1%) for permanent fit n 


Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 
of Simpson's Soulette Popiin, or write us direct. It has 
won the favor of policemen all over the country. 
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“A State Policeman is a man of God. By vir- 
tue of his oath, he has sworn to uphold every just 
law of the land. Just law derives its force pri- 
marily from the All-Powerful Lawgiver, God 
himself. This same obligation binds him to up- 
hold and observe every law of God. Each man 
of the department can draw immeasurable spiri- 
tual joy and consolation from the knowledge that 
by doing his duty he is honoring himself by serv- 
ing his fellow man, his country, and his God.” 
(Progress Report, Kentucky State Police, 1953.) 


That is the state trooper—an important man 
doing an important job! To assist that man in 
doing his job to the best of his ability is the chap- 
lain of the department—a man, who besides his 
specialization in religion, has also dedicated him- 
self to know, to understand, and to love the police 
profession. 

The chaplain is a comparatively new feature. 
True, in standards of years, some few departments 
have utilized the chaplain for a considerable time, 
but the idea still has not “caught fire” as it should. 
Too few departments understand the value a 
chaplain can bring to the welfare of the depart- 
ment. So ask—just what can he add? 

First we might well state what the chaplain is 
and does in principle. 

First: The chaplain should be fully qualified 
and approved by an established religious body. 
He should likewise meet all the physical standards 
required of regular employees of the department. 


Second: The chaplain shall be a responsible 
member of the administrative staff and shall be 
accorded all professional privileges. 


Third: The chaplain shall, as far as possible, 
afford all members of the department opportunity 
for spiritual advice. 


Fourth: The chaplain shall encourage members 
of the department to fulfill their moral duties 
and shall advise them as to the moralities of the 
technicalities of police work. 


Fifth: The chaplain shall be available, as far as 
possible, to care for the spiritual necessities of 
members of the department, and shall preside at 
the religious part of all departmental functions 
and services. 


Now, to the practical aspect of the chaplain’s 
work. In appearance, the chaplain will be uni- 
formed in the usual uniform of the department, 
distinguishing his position not only by rank, but 


Functions ptud Duties Of 
The State Police Chaplatu 


By Lt. David H. Zaumeyer 


Chaplain, Kentucky State Police 


Frankfort, Kentucky 


also by the chaplain’s cross as used in the military 
service. His uniform serves as a tie, breaking 
down the barriers of formality and emphasizing 
his interest in police science and those engaged 
therein. It is well for him to be a duly sworn 
officer of the law, though he may never function 
in this enforcement capacity. 


To care for the spiritual needs of the depart- 
ment is the chaplain’s prime concern. Therefore, 
besides a frequent association with the members 
to get to know their problems better, he will be 
available especially when his services are needed 
—e. g., when a member is seriously hurt, for 
funerals, and for professional advice. At times 
this advice will even spread out to secular mat- 
ters pertaining to the individual’s private prob- 
lems. In this capacity, the chaplain can be fre- 
quently called upon by a trooper to help iron out 
particular problems with superior officers. Con- 
versely, a post commander might ask the chap- 
lain to talk to a man, thereby possibly avoiding 
the undesirable task of reporting the trouble to 
the superior officers. Likewise, the administra- 
tive staff might ask the chaplain to look into a 
particular matter before disciplinary measures 
are decided upon. 


Because of this, it is also well for the chaplain 
to be assigned to the Board of Review or a Board 
of Inquiry. Any panel of examiners that inter- 
views prospective members or reviews the prob- 
lems of present members might profit from the 
experience of a chaplain who is habitually and 
professionally accustomed to judging people and 
their problems. 


Individual contact with every member of a 
department is well nigh impossible. To enable 
the chaplain to reach these “inaccessibles,” he 
might employ a means like or similar to that 
which has been adopted by the author in the Ken- 
tucky State Police. 


The statewide police journal, On Guard, official 
publication of the Kentucky Peace Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, is used as the medium. Frequently arti- 
cles concerning morality and police work appear 
to enlighten those of the profession as to their 
duties and obligations before God. True, each 
trooper may attend the church of his choice near 
his home, but rarely does any pastor have the 
time to apply the laws of morality to any one 
man’s job. Through articles gauged directly at 
police work, the chaplain can advise all who will 
but read. (We hope that soon a recent series of 
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With Fuil Operating Instructions 


B«W LIE DETECTOR 


Protected by U. S. Patent 


OUR GUARANTEE 


Order a B & W Lie Detector today for 30 day trial at your 
station. Use it as directed in the Operation Manual and 
compare its simplicity, effectiveness, and accuracy in actual 
cases with any other deception indicator regardless of price. 
If not 100% satisfied, send it back with no expense or obli- 
gation except minor shipping costs. 
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these articles, as they appeared in On Guard, wil] 
be assembled in logical sequence into booklet form. 
We hope to make these available for any depart- 
ment to use for at least a few lectures during the 
training period of new troopers.) 


Recruit troopers are constantly being told of 
and prepared for the problems with which they 
will be confronted in their work. Is it wrong, 
then, to present them with the moral dangers of 
their work and how to avoid succumbing to those 
dangers? “Cussing like a trooper” is wrong and 
avoidable for reasons better than that most man- 
uals demand courtesy, and these reasons should 
be explained. The severe temptations vice squads 
are often subjected to need a word of warning. 
Also much needed is an explanation of what is 
morally licit by way of gathering evidence in cases 
of this nature. If our work as police, enforcing 
the civil law ever leads us to violate the Divine 
law, we know we have somewhere gone astray. 
Our obligation to civil law exists only because 
there exists a Divine law. 


Yes, the state trooper is an important man, 
doing an important job. Humbly must the chap- 
lain realize he is an important man working 
among important men. He is a Man of God work- 
ing among men of God. Every department would 
do well to avail itself of the services of a chaplain 
—and every chaplain will do well to make his 
work as active as possible. The chaplain or de- 
partment that preserves a mere honorary function 
is missing the chance of its life—its vital, spiritual 
life. 


Massachusetts Gets Highest Honor 
In Driver Education Award Program 

Awards honoring the quality of driver edu- 
cation efforts have been made to 16 states in the 
Seventh Annual National High School Driver 
Education Award Program. 

Judged outstanding among the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia were Massachusetts, 
which received an Award of Excellence; Arizona, 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, Oklahoma, and 
New York, each of which was given an Award 
of Honor, and Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vermont, Virginia, 
and Wisconsin, all recipients of Awards of Merit. 

Thomas N. Boate, manager of the Accident 
Prevention Department of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, which sponsors 
the program, said the awards were made on the 
basis of such factors as percentage of students 
enrolled in driver courses, number of hours of 
classroom work, number of hours of practice 
driving, educational background of teachers, and 
percentage of high schools in which driver edu- 
cation is taught. 

The awards will be presented to the governors 
of the winning states. 
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SHERIFFS ELECT NEW OFFICERS 


Recently elected officers of the National Sher- 
iffs’ Association for the year 1954-55 are: Presi- 
dent, Sheriff Bryan Clemmons, Baton Rouge, La.; 
first vice president, Sheriff Everett Knight, Al- 
fred, Me.; second vice president, Sheriff Glenn 
M. Hendrix, Springfield, Mo.; third vice presi- 
dent, Sheriff H. P. Gleason, Oakland, Calif.; 
fourth vice president, Sheriff Lionel Poirier, 
Brooklyn, Conn.; fifth vice president, Sheriff 
Dave Starr, Orlando, Fla.; sixth vice president, 
Sheriff Ralph Paul, Columbus, Ohio; seventh vice 
president, Sheriff Albert Jacobson, Marquette, 
Mich.; treasurer, Robert E. Moore, Wayne Coun- 
ty, Detroit, Mich.; and sergeant-at-arms, Sheriff 
G. M. Edwards, Farmerville, La. 


Traffic Institute's Nine-Month Course 
Opens With 36 Officers Attending 


Thirty-six police officers, representing every 
section of the U. S., as well as Canada, the Philip- 
pine Islands, Formosa, and Indonesia, are attend- 
ing the 1954-55 traffic police administration 
course at the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl. 

Twenty-eight of the officers are attending the 
course on awards provided by the Kemper Foun- 
dation for Traffic Safety, Chicago, and eight as 
tuition-paying students. The Kemper Foundation 
is sponsored by the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
and the American Motorists Insurance Company. 


The two-semester course in police traffic super- 
vision—the only training of its kind offered any- 
where—started September 23 and will continue 
through June 13, 1955. It is designed especially 
for executives and administrative personnel of 
police departments and includes more than 1,200 
hours of classroom study, work projects, demon- 
strations, and field study trips. Four main study 
areas are: non-police highway transportation 
agencies and problems, functions of traffic po- 
lice, management of police service, and general 
subjects. 


The men chosen in nation-wide competition for 
the 1954-55 course were named after successfully 
completing a selection process which included 
aptitude tests, personal interviews, and consider- 
ation of such factors as the extent of the accident 
and congestion problem in the applicant’s com- 
munity and his department’s plans for profitable 
use of his training. 

The 36 men represent 17 municipal police de- 
partments in the United States, 10 state police 
and highway patrol organizations, the Port of 
New York Authority, the Quebec (city), Canada, 
and Manila, P. I., police departments, and For- 
mosa and Indonesia. 


Members of the Institute Board of Selection 
which named the 1954-55 TPA class were: Chief 





Carl F. Hansson, Dallas, Tex., president of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police; 
Lynn H. Stockman, assistant dean, School of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University, and W. Dean 
Keefer, second vice president, Lumbermens Mu- 
tual Casualty Company, representing the Kemper 
Foundation for Traffic Safety. 

The Kemper Foundation has been providing 
funds for police officers to attend the Traffic 
Institute since 1936. A Kemper fellowship for 
the 1954-55 course amounted to $1,650, and a 
scholarship to a paid-up tuition of $500. 

Kemper Fellowship winners were: Capt. Wil- 
liam M. Canady, Kansas City, Mo.; Sgt. Robert 
M. Igleburger, Dayton, O.; Sgt. Espy Hedger, 
Lexington, Ky.; Sgt. Herman Lederman, New 
York, N. Y.; Sgt. Gowan J. Duffy, New Orleans, 
La.; Act. Sgt. Clifford N. Payne, Spokane, Wash. ; 
Set. William H. Elliott, Wilmington, Del.; and 
Ptlm. Lloyd F. Loup, Lafayette, La. 

Ptlm. Byron F. Orr, Colorado State Patrol; Lt. 
David A. Espie, Kentucky State Police; Sgt. H. 
Lee Arledge, Louisiana State Police; Trp. Arthur 
G. Fralin, Massachusetts State Police; Sgt. Neil 
F. Deemer, Minnesota Highway Patrol; Cpl. Rob- 
ert M. Chiaramonte, Ohio State Highway Patrol; 
Ptlm. Shirley W. Hancock, Montana Highway Pa- 
trol*; Ptlm. Kenneth G. Talbot, Montana High- 
way Patrol*; Sgt. Francis J. Simonis, New York 
State Police**; and Tech. Sgt. P. R. Vandermark, 
New York State Police**. 

Kemper Scholarship winners were: Sgt. James 
B. Conlisk, Jr., Chicago, Ill.; Lt. Perdue William 
Lawrence, Dallas, Tex.; Det. George Quinn, Que- 
bec, Que., Canada; Lt. William H. Miller, Evans- 
ton, Ill.; Ptlm. John J. Sedletzeck, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; Sgt. Robert B. McDougall, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Lt. Joseph P. Cunnane, Philadelphia, Pa.; Lt. 
Sidney H. Brown, Oakland, Calif.; Capt. Oliver 
Tabor McDuff, Alabama Highway Patrol; and 
Lt. Earl C. York, Tennessee Department of Pub- 
lic Safety. 

Declared eligible to attend as tuition-paying 
students: Sgt. Adam Z. Klimkowski, Miami, Fla.; 
Set. Edward A. Bakos, Hammond, Ind.; Lt. Ar- 
thur F. Maxwell, Port of New York Authority; 
Franklin Shen, Formosa; Margono Oentoeng, In- 
donesia; Partodihardio Soemadji, Indonesia; and 
two members of the Manila Police Department 
yet to be named. 

Seven hundred and eleven men have attended 
the 28 previous courses in traffic police adminis- 
tration at the Institute since 1986. They have 
come from more than 200 police agencies in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, the Canal Zone, 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Republic of Panama, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Mexico, Chile, China, Turkey, and 
Iceland. 


* These men share one $1,650 fellowship and one $500 
tuition scholarship. 

** These men share one $1,650 fellowship and one $500 
tuition scholarship. 
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Reviewer Excerpts |mportant Conclusions 
In Quarterly Safety Education Digest 


(The following review of the spring issue of 
the Safety Education Digest, published by the 
New York University Center for Safety Educa- 
tion, was written by F. R. Noffsinger, Traffic 
Institute, Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Til.) 


Some important conclusions contained in Safety 
Education Digest are: 


After reviewing a number of studies on the 
driver, Dr. Leon Brody said: “The accident-prone 
individual is not merely accident-prone; rather he 
is maladjusted, and his accident involvement is 
a symptom of his maladjustment. Whatever is 
wrong with the driver psychologically may ma- 
nifest itself in a number of accident-producing 
ways, of which excess speed—or even insufficient 
speed—is only one possibility.” 


Harry L. Stevenson, after a survey of psycho- 
logical testing in safety, summarizes as follows: 


“Several conclusions can be drawn from this 
rather rapid survey of psychological testing. 
Foremost is the observation that psychological 
tests are just beginning to provide contributions 
to an understanding of accident causation of 
which they are capable. Studies of the relation- 
ship of personal adjustment and emotional fac- 
tors to accidents indicate that psychological char- 
acteristics play an important role; studies direct- 
ed toward determining the interrelationship of 
personal adjustment, perceptions, and motor co- 
ordination, would seem to be especially reward- 
ing.” 


“However, it is quite apparent that researchers 
should attempt to coordinate their projects, for 
many studies duplicate one another. Such cooper- 
ation also will tend to purge future studies of the 
weaknesses in research design, collection and 
treatment of data, and interpretation of findings 
which have characterized many of the studies re- 
ported to date.” 


Earl D. Heath describes briefly various types 
of adult driver education programs and concludes 
that: 


“Encouraging results have been obtained and 
more are in evidence as the development of edu- 
cational programs for the average as well as for 
the professional and the semi-professional driver 
continues.” 


After a description of the “auto trainer” Earl 
Allgaier says: 


“Surely, a great deal of research is still needed 
on all types of synthetic training devices so that 
something may be devised to reduce the time re- 
quired in behind-the-wheel driver training.” 
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Gordon Graham discusses teen-age safety con- 
ferences, but says in conclusion: 


“It is important to reiterate that these confer- 
ences will produce no results unless suitable action 
is taken to see that the recommendations are prop- 
erly considered and acted upon by legislation, law 
enforcement, engineering, and education bodies, 
and to see that some form of teen-age interim 
organization is set up to provide continuity of 
interest from year to year.” 

An excellent article, “Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication” by Robert F. Borkenstein removes the 
mystery from the various testing devices now 
in use. 


In a concluding statement the co-editors, John 
C. Larson and Earl D. Heath, say significantly: 

“More communication among researchers will 
broaden the quest, economize efforts, and accele- 
rate progress in traffic safety. As important 
causes of accidents are revealed by researchers, 
educators can develop the teaching techniques that 
are most successful in preventing these factors 
from influencing driver behavior. Rehabilitative 
techniques, too, can profit from such findings, and 
more specific control measures can be instituted 
by enforcement agencies when the targets are 
clear.” 


Law Center At Western Reserve 


Plans New Course For Police 

Criminal Law for the Law Enforcement Offi- 
cer, a 15-week course for police and sheriff offi- 
cers, will be presented this fall by the Law-Medi- 
cine Center at Western Reserve University, Cle- 
veland, Ohio. 

Course material will cover legal rights and 
duties of law officers in a score of frequently-met 
situations. 

Classes are part of a program of continuing 
education in the field of legal medicine being 
presented by the new agency. WRU’s Law-Medi- 
cine Center was established in February, 1954, 
with the cooperation of the Cuyahoga County 
Coroner’s Office. 

In charge of the Fall criminal law course will 
be Oliver C. Schroeder Jr., Law-Medicine Center 
director, and Cleveland attorney Joseph A. Thiel. 

Officers’ roles will be analysed in respect to 
peace and search warrants; detection and arrest, 
including entrapment, jurisdiction and false ar- 
rest; procurement of evidence, including confes- 
sions, self-incrimination, and illegally obtained 
evidence; grand juries and indictments; and the 
officer as a witness during a trial. 

Also, rights and duties of the officer dealing 
with the crimes of homicide, robbery, assault, 
crimes against minors, sex crimes, arson, burg- 
lary, theft, embezzlement, gambling, crimes of 
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police officers, subversive activities, concealed 
and prohibited weapons, and narcotics. 


Class sessions will take place Wednesday even- 
ings from 7 to 9, from Sept. 22 through Jan. 12. 
Location will be the court room of the School of 
Law Building on the Western Reserve campus, 
2145 Adelbert Rd., Cleveland. Tuition is $50, 
with two hours of academic credit offered to per- 
sons working toward the degree of Master of 
Laws. 


25th Anniversary Of Combined Fire 
And Police Forces Observed In Oakwood 


Oakwood, Ohio, recently observed its 25th year 
of operation of a single public safety department, 
combining police and fire protection services in 
one force of 31 men, the International City Man- 
agers’ Association reports. 


Oakwood has a population of 9,691 and an area 
of three square miles, primarily residential, lo- 
cated on the outskirts of Dayton. 


The public safety force is comprised of a chief, 
three captains, four sergeants, 18 patrolmen, four 
radio dispatchers and one radio technician. This 
personnel includes a property protection crew, 
composed of men responsible for fire-fighting. 
They are assigned to rotating schedules so that 
there are men on duty day and night. 


When Oakwood has a fire, police cruisers go 
at once to the scene and in a number of cases the 
fire-fighting equipment carried in each vehicle 
is enough to put out the blaze. In event of a major 
fire, the property protection crew responds also. 


Year-round training in police and fire-fighting 
methods is part of the department’s program, 
which includes outdoor demonstrations and drills 
during the summer and four hours a week of class- 
room study in winter. The department has four 
patrol cars for use as combination police and 
emergency vehicles. Each has a two-way radio, 
emergency equipment and fire extinguisher. The 
city also owns a police ambulance and two triple 
combination fire pumpers. 


The Iowa Highway Patrol has added equipment 
for the permanent, year-round display of the 
state’s traffic fatality record on the backs of all 
patrol cars. The new equipment consists of two 
small white signs with red lettering, an aluminum 
frame about the size of a license plate, and a sup- 
ply of white blocks carrying red numbers. The 
sign will show the number of persons killed on 
Iowa highways to date for each day of the year. 

A several-months’ experiment indicates that 
most drivers slow down after reading such a 
sign, according to reports of highway patrol and 
Commissioner Pearl W. McMurray.—Jowa State 
College Driving Laboratory News 

















NEW “REVOLVO-RAY” LIGHT 


SIREN 





COMPLETE 360 DEGREE 
ROTATION OF LIGHT BEAM 


‘*R.5.-R’’ 


USED BY 
SIRENO HUNDREDS OF 
SIREN POLICE DEPTS. 





Sizes and Types for Every Requirement 


SIRENS — ALL SIZES AND TYPES 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE SIRENO COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT 32 — 216 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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or Americas Finest 
Uniform Caps 


Over 500 Stores, Uniform Manufacturers, 
and Fire Equipment Dealers in the United 
States and it’s Territories, handle the 
“Head-Master” Ifne of Uniform Caps. 


If your uniform dealer does not have 
“‘Head-Master” Uniform Caps, TELL him 
to write to us for complete information. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR TODAY 
Made ONLY By 
WENTWORTH - FORMAN CO., Inc. 
21 EDINBORO ST. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1895 
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Buffalo Police Seek Minimum Annual 
Salary Of $5,000 For Patrolmen 


“The ability to exercise good judgment in a 
split second is a trait that is not available at a 
low price.” Thus comments Robert B. Robinson, 
secretary of the Buffalo Business Federation, in 
The Conference News, publication of the Judges 
and Police Executives organization of Erie Coun- 
ty, N. Y., reporting action taken by the Buffalo, 
New York, Erie Club to petition the Mayor and 
Common Council for a $5,000 minimum annual 
salary for police patrolmen. A recent annual 
pay raise of $250 per year has been accepted 
under protest. 

“Low police wages,” writes Mr. Robinson, “are 
a menace. They undermine the morale of the 
men in the department; they deter young men 
with the necessary mental and physical qualifi- 
cations from joining the force. Private industry, 
with all its benefits: paid hospitalization and 
surgic] insurance, overtime pay, vacations, pen- 
sions and opportunity for advancement, offer 
inducements to young men that very few police 
departments can match .. . What do we offer 
these men who protect our lives and property? 
A take-home pay that is less than the wages of 
an unskilled apprentice in almost any trade! 
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“Low wages have created another headache 
for police executives—the ‘‘second front.” This 
term has been coined to describe the extra job 
that a policeman sometimes takes to bolster his 
inadequate income. The “second front” is a 
serious problem, for it deprives policemen of 
time for recreation, study, extra training, and 
sometimes interferes with court appearances. 
The arrangement has become altogether too com- 
monplace. Its acceptance, except in a few cities 
where policemen are well paid, is nationwide. The 
public gets cheap police protection; the police 
officer can bring home an income equal to his 
neighbor (although he may work 16 hours a day); 
everybody is happy, including the crooks. 

“An acute need exists for an active public 
relations program on the part of police organi- 
zations to acquaint the public with the hazards 
surrounding low police wages and poor working 
conditions. Such a program requires time and 
effort and money. The “second front” takes the 
time and effort. The family budget takes the 
money = 


Don Leonard Wins The Republican 


Nomination For Michigan Governor 
Voters in the August state primaries gave Don- 
ald S. Leonard a crushing victory over his three 
opponents who were seeking the Republican no- 
mination for Governor of Michigan. 

Nominee Leonard is known to most police of- 
ficials throughout the country as the capable, 
affable Michigan trooper who worked his way 
up to commissioner of the Michigan State Police, 
and, after, retiring, became Detroit’s Police Com- 
missioner. He resigned the latter post when he 
began his political campaign last spring. 

In an interview with the Detroit Free Press 
after the election, discussion turned to the adage 
that voters won’t go for a policeman. Commis- 
sioner Leonard’s reply was, “I doubt that.” 

“What’s wrong,” he asked, “with spending part 
of your life in police work? I think it depends 
entirely on who the policeman is. One of my 
opponents remarked during the campaign that | 
wore a big blue uniform with big brass buttons. 
I haven’t worn a uniform in years, but I’m mighty 
proud that I was entitled to.” 


Danville Paints Meter Posts 

Danville, Va., paints the posts of its parking 
meters different colors to indicate length of per- 
missible parking time. 

Meter posts are painted a bright yellow in the 
vicinity of banks and other places where the max- 
imum time allowed is 24 minutes. The one- 
hour posts are painted the standard aluminum 
color, and where more than one-hour parking is 
allowed, the color is green. Traffic Capt. E. G. 
McCain reports that Danville motorists seem 
to find the color idea helpful. 
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D. C. Police Adopt Oak Leaves And 


Shields For Officer Shoulder Insignia 


The Metropolitan Police Department of Wash- 
ington, D. C., after surveying practices in other 
departments throughout the country, recently 
ordered discontinuance of two-, three- and four- 
star shoulder insignia for ranks of inspector, de- 
puty chief and chief of police. Chief Robert V. 
Murray has directed a return to the former oak 
leaf shoulder insignia for the chief of police, 
small shield surmounted by an eagle for the 
deptuy chief, and shield for inspector. 

In making the change Chief Murray explained 
that supervision of 2,200 men by department of- 
ficials should not rate the same insignia of rank 
as that worn by officers in the military service 
who command an entire army. “Furthermore,” 
he explained, “the stars, which have been worn 
for the past several years, have been cumbersome 
and impractical. On many occasions it was neces- 
sary to wear the summer blouse, with insignia at- 
tached, under an overcoat, and the points of the 
stars would damage the overcoat lining.” 


Chief Murray has also directed discontinuance 
of the present type uniform cap worn by officers. 
The new cap will have a shorter peak and no gold 
leaf on the visor. Gold leaf, it was pointed out, 
becomes discolored and shabby when exposed in 
inclement weather. 


TEXAS POLICE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Chief Duncan Butler, of Tyler, Texas, was 
elected president of the Texas Police Association, 
taking over post held for the past year by Chief 
L. D. Morrison, of Houston, at the annual meeting 
of the Association in the Shamrock Hotel, Hous- 
ton, June 27-30. Attendance totalled 177 members 
and 75 guests. 

Other officers elected to serve for 1954-55 were: 
first vice president, Assistant Chief R. R. How- 
erton, Fort Worth; second vice president, Inspec- 
tor C. G. Conner, Texas Highway Patrol; third 
vice president, Chief A. J. Schamerhorn, Free- 
port; fourth vice president, Chief C. C. Daniel, 
Wichita Falls; fifth vice president, Chief Hoyt 
Curry, Plainview; and sergeant-at-arms, Chief R. 
T. Runyan, Corpus Christi. Retained in office 
were the secretary-treasurer, William S. Brogdon, 
Dallas, and, chaplain, Rev. P. B. Hill, of Hunt. 


On all pieces of first-class mail sent out by 
the Montana Highway Patrol there appears a 
“Traffic Box Score,” in which the number of 
people killed in traffic accidents in Montana this 
year is compared to the number on the same date 
a year ago. Supervisor Glenn M. Schultz of the 
Patrol reports that many favorable comments 
have been received on this method of creating 
safety consciousness. 


STATE SECTION CONSULTATION 





Indiana State Police Photo 


One of the busiest and ‘‘travelin’st” men in the 
police field is the IACP State and Provincial 
Section’s liaison officer, Francis J. McCabe. 
Shown here, at right, with Supt. Frank A. Jessup 
of the Indiana State Police, Mr. McCabe operates 
out of the IACP Traffic Division headquarters 
in Evanston, Ill. Retired chief of the Maine 
State Police, Mr. McCabe visited Indiana recently 
and discussed State and Provincial Section mat- 
ters with Superintendent Jessup. 


The IACP State and Provincial liaison officer 
works with the general chairman and regional 
chairmen in developing programs for the annual 
and regional meetings of the Section, maintains 
a central file of information on state police and 
highway patrol activities, and consults in the 
field with Section members. Mr. McCabe works 
under the direction of George C. Bowers, direc- 
tor of field service for the IACP Traffic Division. 


Large Traffic Direction Posters 
Available To Police From The AAA 


Posters on “Traffic Direction—Manual Con- 
trol,” excellent for police training purposes, are 
available without charge from local affiliates of 
the American Automibile Association. 


The posters are 17”x22” in size and give the 
signals and gestures recommended for police traf- 
fie direction by the Traffic Division of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police and 
the Traffic Institute of Northwestern University. 


The signals and gestures shown on the AAA 
poster have been adapted from the basic train- 
ing manual, “Signals and Gestures,” (#333) pub- 
lished by and available from the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, IIl. 
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é TRAINING 
CALENDAR 








Nese 


(Officials in charge of police training courses 
are invited to list scheduled schools in this 
column.) 





Sept. 20—Opening date, Fall Term (three 
months), Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Sept. 22—Fifteen-week evening course, Criminal 
Law for the Law Enforcement Officer, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
6, Ohio. 

Sept. 23—Opening session 1954-55 Traffic Police 
Administration Training Program, Traf- 
fic Institute, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Il. 

Oct. 4—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement (Conduct- 
ed for the AAMVA), Northeastern Uni- 
versity, Boston. 

Oct. 4—Three-week course in Accident Investiga- 
tion—Administration and Techniques, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Oct. 7—Two-day Conference on Traffic Problems, 
conducted by the Institute of Public Safe- 
ty, University of Pennsylvania, State 
College, Pa. 


Oct. 11—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (Con- 
ducted with the American Bar Associ- 
ation), School of Law, Northwestern 
University, Chicago. 


Oct. 14—Three-day conference for Traffic Insti- 
tute TPA graduates, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 


Oct. 18—Southern California Peace Officers’ 
Basic Five-Week School, County Sher- 
iff’s Department, Riverside. Application 
for enrollment may be addressed to State 
Supervisor, Peace Officers’ Training, 
State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento 14, Calif. 


Oct. 18—Three-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 


Oct. 18—Six-week course of instruction in poly- 
graph operation, Keeler Polygraph In- 
stitute, 341 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


Nov. 1—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement (conducted 
for the AAMVA), University of Ala- 

bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Nov. 8—Three-day Traffic Court Conference 
(conducted with the American Bar As- 
sociation), University of Texas, Austin, 
Tex. 

Nov. 8—Two and one-half week course in Traffic 
Law for Police, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Nov. 22—Three-day Traffic Court Conference 
(conducted with the American Bar Assgo- 
ciation), Indianapolis, Ind. 

Nov. 29—Two-week course in Traffic Control De- 
vices and Methods, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Nov. 29—Two-week course in Post Licensing Con- 
trol and Driver Improvement, (conduct- 
ed for the AAMVA), Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Dec. 18—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for In- 
toxication, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jan. 3—Two-week course in Principles of Organi- 
zation and Their Application to Traffic 
Police Service, Traffic Institute, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

Jan. 17—Three-week course in Police Traffic Re- 
cords, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Jan. 24—Five-day Traffic Court Conference. (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 24—Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, University of California, Ber- 
keley, Calif. 

Feb. 7—Two-week course for police (subject to 
be announced), Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz. 

Feb. 21—-Two-week course in Personnel Manage- 
ment, Traffic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Feb. 28—-Two-week course in Traffic Law En- 
forcement, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7—Five-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7—Five-day Traffic Court Conference (con- 
ducted with American Bar Association), 
Northeastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Mar. 7—Two-week course in Training Methods 
and Programs for Police, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Ill. 


Governor Walter J. Kohler of Wisconsin has 
announced as one of his principal objectives for 
the next legislature, if he is re-elected to a third 
term for which he is now campaigning, the re- 
duction of traffic and highway accidents. To 
this end he has named a seven-member Governor’s 
Committee for Highway Safety to reduce highway 
accidents “by 40 per cent.” “This goal can be 
achieved,” said Governor Kohler, “only with the 
fullest cooperation of all enforcement agencies 
and more particularly of the motoring public.” 
—Automotive News 
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Calendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of the head- 
quarters hotel.) 


Sept. 26-28—South Dakota Sheriffs and Police 
Officers Association, Alonzo Ward Hotel, 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


Sept. 26-30—61st annual conference of Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


Sept. 27-29—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, an- 
nual meeting, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Oct. 4-6—Annual Conference, International Mu- 
nicipal Signal Association, Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Oct. 17-20—2nd Annual Conference, Chief’s Divi- 
sion, League of California Cities, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 18-21—81st Annual Conference, Internation- 
al Association of Fire Chiefs, Houston, 
Tex. 

Oct. 18-22—-42nd National Safety Congress and 
Exposition, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

Oct. 24-29—84th Annual Congress of Correction, 
American Prison Association and Na- 


tional Jail Association, Hotel Bellevue- 
Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dec. 8-9—Buckeye State Sheriffs Association, an- 
nual meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O. 











Dec. 16-17—Two-day Conference on Education 
for Personal and Family Living, spon- 
sored by American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, Hotel New Yorker, New York, 
N. ¥. 

Dec. 27-28—Minnesota State Sheriffs Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Lowry Hotel, St. 
Paul, Minn. 





The Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators has recommended that physicians be 
required by law to give, through the State Health 
Department, to the Division of Motor Vehicles 
the names of any persons treated for such dis- 
abling maladies as epilepsy, cardiac condition, 
those requiring the use of insulin or, in fact, any 
physical condition affecting the individual’s abili- 
ty to operate a motor vehicle—Virginia Traffic 
Safety News 





Michigan Tries Shocking Drivers 
Into Observing Traffic Safety Rules. 


Michigan State Police are going to see if they 
cannot shock drivers into reducing the roll of 
the dead and maimed in Michigan highway acci- 
dents. 

Patrol cars throughout the state are stocked 
with a new booklet called Death on the Highways. 
It shows in 18 pages of gruesome pictures the 
various ways a motorist can die on the highway. 

State troopers will give some 15,000 copies of 
the booklet to drivers who are stopped for viola- 
tions of the law. 

The hope is that the shock of: seeing the pic- 
tures will slow down many motorists and make 
them safe drivers. 

“The officers are instructed to use tact and 
diplomacy in distributing the booklets, but to 
get them distributed,” Tom Masterson, State Po- 
lice public relations director, said. 











Almost 1,000 lives were saved on the nation’s 
streets and highways in the first half of 1954, 
the National Safety Council has announced. June 
alone accounted for 250 of these. 


There were 16,300 traffic deaths in the first 
six months of this year, the Council’s tabulation 
revealed, as compared with 17,250 in the corres- 
ponding period of 1953—a reduction of 6 per cent. 


If that percentage decrease can be maintained 
during the last half of the year, the Council said 
the year’s traffic death toll will be the lowest 
since 1950. 


However, Ned H. Dearborn, Council president, 
warned that the last half of the year is normally 
the most hazardous and accounts for the great- 
est proportion of deaths. 


“We can only hope that this continuing im- 
provement is not a flash in the pan,” he said. 
“It is especially encouraging because travel miles 
and ear registrations are still climbing. I know 
than an increasing number of people are genuinely 
worried about the senseless killing on our high- 
ways, and it appears that this growing concern 
has reached the point where it is paying dividends 


-in lives saved.” 


June was the sixth consecutive month to record 
fewer traffic deaths than the corresponding 
month of 1953. The June reduction was 8 per 
cent—significant in the Council’s opinion because 
it reflected the first of the heavy vacation travel 
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The actual toll for June was 2,850—the lowest 
death total for any June since 1950.. There were 
3,100 fatalities in June last year. 


Of 46 states reporting for June, 29 had de- 
creases in deaths, 15 had increases and two re- 
ported no change. For the six months, the num- 
ber of states with increases and decreases were 
the same as for June. 


The 29 states with decreases in deaths for six 
months were: 


I ee cgi aac sadesedennetocs -31% 
OS eee a -27% 
| oR AS a eee -24% 
RD dg raed as aniseacnnscbdnaesadecsnbesesan -22% 
ES ER I OL TE -22% 
NI a cand cnecepscatonstipces -21% 
NII cash oe oe -20% 
I IE Sean edt a akan -20% 
I Fe os ol oct Savcasn ccwedaontnudcdvccnacasxate -19% 
ERE Xo tee sis cs cai naaadecnderton -18% 
eat EOI ree ea Se a ne re eae -15% 
I one 5, os sos secu van aceassannctees -14% 
RN ei Tie Se, cok ieansntinadenenataa -12% 
Mess ile tags Ni os a a ceSc asda tae <avessous agate -12% 
tt aM ar laces skin chp Adipcieindinnipaneatsiteeniies -10% 
BEE Ne ot 0S ee aE ree -10% 
sce en OA Kaas oc chs sncceascnacesacaadel -10% 
Rely ROLES LUPE ea cane - 8% 
oh RSE SUSAOE Shar CRN AS Spee one Rey eo - 8% 
IS ican eS ts ea etcandsniintnaebed - 7% 
RE Se eee ee inn see ae rey eo - 1% 
NN ae nate danish - 7% 
I re a a A ao Sk costae davariennindue - 6% 
I Rca, 2s Lac tidsana ancndadocucanees - 5% 
I Rt ns sce snckdsnoddausiociacyen - 5% 
AES AS EoSI S R  eaDn aOe SN - 4% 
I as a cc cacdatecccacienieh - 3% 
I ko ts scaca cnsdecnaoed - 1% 


Of 498 reporting cities, 199 had fewer deaths 
at the halfway point, 156 had more deaths and 
143 reported no change. The following 24 cities 
with populations of more than 200,000 were a- 
mong those with fewer deaths: 


TI ccs accaduedanes -50% 
I a canna cai dasdnuccocadacakadecen -50% 
OS | a ae -46% 
‘a ye inet TS SS eee -45 % 
SE a ee pe -42% 
Ae 2 ee ee Ore oe -41% 
SOOO NS 6 ost oes scs Seal Mussnncsaccsadeaanada -35% 
SN I acs 2 5, sews ncn edcsoenee -35 % 
RR 8 a eikemaech sustacktt -33 % 
RENN oa setvitta sciinsias onvescksudauccsadcousees -31% 
INNIS fron oo S285 Sal sc sidenadudesencabsdeees -27% 
SIT NN oso ccteccanasecovcasscccaeduiseadan -26% 
I rE rae a Sida ad occ onactnantessapedh -25 % 
I ig oon ios oa 5; snsansasiinsninasasencagaeen -24% 
I och nod cicddacdndncuaasupeanes -20% 
i as ncn en npasdnsaeeeepebetel -12% 
ON a eee or ey eae -12% 
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Oklahoma City, Okla. ................... ee 
ES OS . RS scccetccwnes, = 
Detroit, Mich. ................ RE EEL 
Cleveland, Ohio ............. Ree ae - 9% 
Pittsparen, Fa. ...........-.. ED chie. F oe A - 8% 
Davia, Mio: ................. ee, .. - 1% 
556, EO, MEO. <.<0<20.00..... x ee wee. = 


Of the 498 cities, 367 had no-death records in 
June. The three largest were Seattle, Wash. 
(517,500) ; Omaha, Neb. (251,100), and Worces- 
ter, Mass. (203,500). 


For six months, 119 of the 498 cities still had 
perfect records, the three largest being Berkeley, 
Calif. (113,800) ; Richmond, Calif. (99,500), and 
Topeka, Kan. (78,800). 


The three leading cities in each population 
group for six months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, 
were: 


Reg. 
Rate 
Over 1,000,000 Population 
RUNNER PRON. oooo0o3 one. --ncseccnnnccensivete . 3 
Eos Angeles, Calif, .......:....................... a. OM 
ac. a snptetscconnan ' . 3.6 
750,000-1,000,000 Population 
NI a coo teceecee sos 
San Francisco, Calif. -:..................... arn by? . 80 
Wasumeron, D.C, ..................... mare oss te 
500,000-750,000 Population 
TITUS ooo ooo ns seancvnlucacschcssaccssscconctuslace 
I ooo oes sc cmecdcendcnonseses me ns 
I Sicpiniiinicescomwiciansnclessatiniiins sc 
350,000-500,000 a 
I forsee ng. =o k ccc tctecendcnactcacecess EN 
a ea cnssevesece He 
MEINE FINN ooo wk caso ona coeccdcccceteabcnesunsaveees 1.8 
200,000-350,000 Population 
SL ae . 0.8 
Pome, HAWall ........................-s-...- ae 
Oklahoma City, Okla. -................. 1.4 
100,000-200,000 Population 
Berkeley, Calif. .............. RE Tel Lanee ee 
Little Rock, Ark. ......... ee a es cx alate 
iy =. rr spel Sera NS wie Ost 
50,000-100,000 Population 
DOpeES, TAN. .............. ag NS iio cs 
Richmond, Calif. ......... hove 5 Oe . states 
MIS TS OT, 5c rancnnnoicsnevncicecseacaeoncdecactaanss (OEM 
25,000-50,000 Population 
Bome, HGGno .«................. cee eens a. OM 
NS |; erased 
RENNIE IIB ss oc cdn os e5ccnsec-cossconecnsese Ae 0.0 
10,000-25,000 Population 
bas voras, Nev. ............:.....:.....-- 6 cece 
Me ie ee — 
Casper, Wyo. ................. Mathes! Seas 0.0 
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Flite-Rite Projectile 





Federal 1/2" Caliber Gas Gun 








Short Range Gas Cartridge 
or Parachute Flare Shell 


The Federal line of non-toxic gas 





devices includes grenades, 142” 


caliber shells and cartridges, and FEDERAL. 
SPEDE-HEaT JUMBO | 
all sizes of small shells; also TEAR GAS GRENADE | 





@ 


guns and billies. There are spe- 
cific Federal products for han- 
dling of different assignments in- 


cluding “barricade drive-outs” 





and “unruly mobs.” Write for 


Federal Jumbo 
Spedeheat Grenade 


descriptive catalog and prices. 





Federal Emergency Unit Gas Carrying Case 


The volume of gas released by the device. 
Continuous discharge of gas content over prolonged period. 
Proven reliability of the product. 
Visible characteristics to guide intelligent use. 
Integrity and stability of the manufacturer. 
Properly equipped and trained personnel. 


Twenty-eight years of chemical research and experience permits Federal Laboratories, Inc., to state 
that its products are made to meet these exacting requirements. 
Gas munitions should be purchased on the basis of actual gas content—not on the size and price of 


the container or unprovable claims. Practical conclusions should be reached, either by comparison 
test or analysis data, by recognized disinterested authorities. An instructive treatise on this subject 


will be mailed upon request. 
Federal Laboratories, Inc., representatives located throughout the United States, can be of real 
assistance in arranging training programs. Request for this service entails no obligation. 
Submachine Guns for both 
Police and Military use Write for Literature on Other Classes of Federal 
- Law Enforcement Equipment 







2D FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 


: . ; Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 

Adjustable Sights ames (CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB) = SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
30 Shot Clip 
Lightweight 














Every Law Enforcement 


Slackinlou WAs THE 


LARGEST SELECTION OF 
MINIATURE BADGES IN 
THE COUNTRY 


@¢e¢ 


Whether you are a “Regular” 
or a “Special” a miniature badge is a 
must for off-duty recognition. Carry 
your miniature with pride, it’s a small 


token of your contribution to your 
community. 


Contact your Blackinton Badge 
Dealer today and ask him to show 
you actual Badge samples. 


Most of the popular miniature 
styles are also available in regu- 


lation size badges. Miniatures 
have solid backs. 


BLACKINTON & CO., INC. 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 











